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* Merck also offers No. 36P— 
Vitamin Mixture. This is identical 
in composition with No. 36 Vita- 
min Mixture, except that in place 
of Iron by Hydrogen, Sodium 
Iron Pyrophosphate is used. 
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important operating advantages in contin- 
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By Dr. Dale Yoder 


School of Business Administration 


University of Minnesota 


Y AR, especially modern total 
W war, changes all of us. It 
changes our attitudes, our 
habits, the way we think, and the 
way we act. Material changes—the de- 
velopment of a shipbuilding industry 
hundreds of miles from an ocean, or 
the sudden rise of munitions plants, 
airplane factories in what formerly 
were agricultural communities, or the 
appearance of long trains of four- 
engine bombers that come and go 
from our airports—such changes in 
material things may be more strik- 
ing and obvious, but they probably are 
less important in the long run than 
the changes in us, in human beings 
and their relationships. 

Similarly, the imposition of ration- 
ing, forcing our dependence on cou- 
pons and priorities, is likely to have 
far less significant implications for 
the long-term history of the nation 
than will the breaking of family and 
community ties and the creation of 
new associations and relationships in 
military services and new war indus- 
try communities. For the simple hu- 
man habits of thinking and working 
together make up a large part of the 
basic warp and woof of society. Their 
disturbance and reorganization in 
wartime disrupt established patterns 
of co-operation and introduce an ele- 
ment of uncertainty and instability 
in society. 

Nowhere have these changes been 
more notable and significant than in 
the relationships of management and 
its employees in industry and business. 


In this area—generally described as 
labor relations or industrial relations 

the war has occasioned far-reach- 
ing changes, changes which will al- 
most certainly carry over into and 


influence the industrial relations of 
It is these changes and 


the future. 
their possible implications for the 
future that we are to discuss here. 


A New Appreciation 
As we turn our attention to them, 


we may well note at the outset what 
is probably the most important and 
underlying of all these changes in in- 
dustrial relationships. That is the 


fact that war has created a new ap- 


preciation of the importance of hu- 
man resources, of manpower. Because 
of its scarcity, labor has enjoyed a 


seller's market. Manpower shortages 
are apparent everywhere. Current 
comment on every street corner re- 
flects the fact that if he’s breathing, 
aman can get a job. Put somewhat 
differently, this drastic shortage has 
forced us to realize that human re- 
Sources are after all our most irre- 


placeable, that we can find substi- 
tutes for copper or rubber or tin, 
but there is no substitute for the 
manpower that ultimately must run 
the machine—or at least start it and 
stop it. Manpower scarcity and 
shortage—the crucial need for labor, 
including both male and female work- 
ers—have forced all employers, big 
and little, industry and government, 
to pause and reconsider their ap- 
praisal of labor, to recognize the 
basic and elemental importance of 
manpower. The fact that only a few 
short years ago the nation had 10,- 
000,000 unemployed makes _ this 
change all the more impressive. 

This development, in which man- 
power is characterized by scarcity in- 
stead of surplus, lies at the bottom 
of many other changes. Thus it has 
called attention to the fact that man- 
power is not only the most irreplace- 
able, but also the most versatile and 
adaptable of our resources. It can 
be molded and shaped to fit a variety 
of situations. Unlike most machines, 
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it can be transferred quickly from the 
production of typewriters to that of 
machine guns or from farming to 
shipbuilding or from housework to 
shell-loading. 


Advances in Training 


One of the great lessons of the 
war, in this connection, is that in 
which we have learned to train work- 
ers quickly and efficiently for the 
most precise tasks. Recently, I vis- 
ited a plant producing gyroscopes in- 
volving tolerances comparable to 


About the Author 


Dr. Yoder is director of the newly formed 
industrial relations training and research cen- 
ter at the University of Minnesota “to play an 
important part in making possible efficient use 
of manpower” through training of personnel 


for management and labor leadership. 


The 


center, one of seven at major universities 
throughout the nation, will operate with exist- 
ing courses of study, special seminars, extension 
and short courses to provide an opportunity for 
discussion of specific and broad subjects of 
labor-management problems. 

Dr. Yoder is a professor in the school of 
business administration at the university and 
public member of the sixth regional War Labor 


Board. 


He is the author of widely used text- 


books in the field of personnel management. 
Philip W. Pillsbury, president, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., is a member of the advisory com- 
mittee appointed to criticize plans of the re-. 
search center and to suggest subjects for re- 
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The war has occasioned far-reach- 
ing changes which almost certainly 
carry over into and influence indus- 
trial relations of the future. Those 
changes and their possible implica- 
tions for the future are discussed 


those in watchmaking. Originally 
management sought to secure watch- 
makers for the work. When it be- 
came apparent that the demand for 
the product could not be met in this 
manner, the job was broken down in- 
to parts and new, inexperienced work- 
ers were given special training for 
the new jobs thus created. These 
jobs are now. being performed in a 
highly successful manner by persons 
with no previous industrial experience 
and only six to twelve weeks of job 
training. 

This is but a sample, an illustra- 
tion that could be duplicated in every 
industrial area. The basic adaptabil- 
ity of manpower has achieved a new 
recognition, as have several lessons in 
how to do job training which have 
been taught by this war experience. 

Manpower’s adaptability is, in 
large measure, a reflection of its com- 
plexity. It can do so many different 
things, because each human being is 
so many things all rolled in one. But 
this complexity, this combination of 
feelings, attitudes, abilities, and 
ideas, makes the efficient manage- 
ment of manpower a highly complex 
and difficult job. Managing men is 
a highly technical job. And one of 
the great developments of the war is 
the wide acceptance by management 
of this fact that manpower manage- 
ment is complicated and difficult, that 
it requires ability and brains and tact 
and a tremendous understanding of 
human nature and—above all—time 
and effort and hard work. Top man- 
agement has come to realize this re- 
quirement; it has assigned more and 
better men to manpower manage- 
ment. You can see the change all 
over the country. It is estimated 
that some 50,000 persons have been 
drawn into manpower management 
in one or another capacity. And vice 
presidents and presidents of our large 
and small corporations have come to 
recognize the need for such manpow- 
er managers and for providing high 
calibre persons for these jobs. Top 
management now knows that the job 
of the production engineer who works 
with a half dozen or dozen variables 
is almost simple when compared to 
that of the man responsible for the 
manipulation and control of a labor 
force. This conversion of top man- 
agement to a realization of the need 
for expertness and capability in la- 
bor relations is a change that may 
well rank as the definitive nonmil- 
itary victory in human relations in 
World War II. 


Need for Technical Knowledge 


As a result, too, the managers of 
manpower have themselves come to 
appreciate the need for technical 
knowledge, a broad understanding of 
human behavior, high ethical stand- 
ards of conduct, and a familiarity with 
the best historic practice in manpower 
management. They have, in other 
words, come to think of themselves as 
requiring the elements of true profes- 
sional training and status. They 
have studied the growing literature 
of the field, attended conferences and 
institutes, and thus sought to de- 

(Continued on page 21a.) 
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the stream in the wheat refining process at the Red River then another Haaky pressure scourer. (See accompanying 
Milling Co. plant, Fergus Falls, Minn., and show the action flow diagram). The remaining pictures show the wheat ————— 
of the Entoleter upon wheat as it is received from the ac- stream samples at various stages of the refining process. Cor- 
cepted cleaning machinery. The wheat in picture No. 1 has responding numbers on the accompanying flow diagram show 
been through a Haaky rotary milling separator, Carter disc the points from which the samples were taken. Oust a 
REFINING WHEAT FOR MILLING] ~~ 
H That impact action destroys any’ River Milling Co. at Fergus Falls, break and the throughs go to 
By Paul L. Dittemore form of insect life that may exist Minn.—one of several mills that are fourth break. 
Technical Editor in the product being treated. The using the Entoleter for refinement Pictures No. 8 “ 9 show 
. roduct, until recently, usually was of the wheat before it is put on the material in picture No. 6 after il 
The Northwestern Miller finished flour. : mill. has been screened through a 16 wir 
Some curious or inventive miller, A close examination of picture No. Mills using a five-break system could 
LOUR millers with an inventive however, wondered what would hap- 1 will reveal that several of the ber- further classify the materia! in this 
Ph siveat in their make-up have pen if wheat, instead of flour, were ries shown still have portions of the manner if there was need of a more De 
found a new use for a com- run through the machine. The En- brush on them in spite of the fact even distribution of the load between Sc 


paratively new machine. The En- 
toleter, a machine employing the im- 
pact principle for destruction of all 
forms of insect life in flour and oth- 
er dried granular food products, and 
originally used for that purpose, has 
been put to the added job of refin- 
ing wheat before it enters the mill- 
stream. That word, “refining,” may 
be a new term in milling parlance, 
but at the moment it seems to be 
the only word that is descriptive of 
the new use to which the Entoleter 
has been put. 

For those few in the milling in- 
dustry who may not be familiar with 
the operation of the Entoleter, this 
brief description will aid in pictur- 
ing the function of the machine. 

The Entoleter consists essentially 
of a rotor having mounted on it a 
series of pegs or impellers perpen- 
dicular to the rotor face. The rotor 
is mounted directly to the shaft of 
an electric motor and is enclosed in 
a housing. The material to be treat- 
ed is introduced near the center of 
the rotor which revolves at a high 
speed on a horizontal plane. Centrif- 
ugal force throws the material to 
the edge of the rotor and as it passes 
to the outside, the material comes 
into contact with the pegs or im- 
pellers. 


toleter in most common use for treat- 
ing flour is equipped with a rotor 
14 inches in diameter that revolves 
at the rate of 3,500 revolutions per 
minute. Translated into straight line 
motion, the impellers on the rim 
of the rotor are traveling at about 
1,250 miles per hour, which is pretty 
fast and helps to explain why all 
forms of insect life are destroyed 
when something going that fast hits 
them. 

When whole grains of tempered 
hard wheat are run through the ma- 
chine, insect life is destroyed, too. 
But that was not what the curious 
miller had in mind when he put the 
wheat through. He was more in- 
terested in what the machine would 
do to the wheat than what it would 
do to what few insects might be 
present. 

The series of pictures at the top 
of this page show exactly how the 
wheat is affected. The accompany- 
ing flow diagram showing the vari- 
ous points from which the corre- 
spondingly numbered samples were 
obtained will be an aid in forming 
a mental picture of the refinement 
of wheat by the Entoleter. 

The samples shown in the pic- 
tures and the flow diagram were 
obtained in the plant of the Red 


that the wheat has been through 
two pressure scourers, a rotary mill- 
ing separator and a disc oat sep- 
arator. Those machines were not 
designed to remove the brush and 
it is no criticism of the efficiency 
of the machines. 

Sample No. 2, it will be noted 
from the flow diagram, was obtained 


‘from the exhaust of the Entoleter 


and shows the wheat after it had 
been subjected to the impact action 
of the rotor. Pieces of broken ker- 
nels are found along with kernels 
that apparently have been unaffect- 
ed by the impact action. 

Sample No. 3 shown in the pic- 
tures was collected from the Haaky 
sealed flow aspirator after the offal 
(picture No. 7) and broken wheat 
(picture No. 4) from the aspirator 
settling chamber had been removed 
from the wheat. 

After the offal, consisting of oat 
hulls, beeswing, crease dust, etc., has 
been lifted off by a dust collector, 
the remainder of the stock from 
the aspirator tip is sent to a reel 
for classification, as noted in the 
flow - diagram. 

Picture No. 5 is of the overs of 
the reel, while picture No. 6 shows 
the throughs. No. 5, the coarser 
chunk portions, are sent to the third 


the fourth and fifth breaks. 


A complete picture of the 


ing treatment can be obta 
referring from the numbers 
flow diagram to the numbe! 
pictures of the samples. 
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With the use of the system - 
shown in the accompanying diagram 


the smaller pieces go directly 


to rolls 


more suited to work on them—the 


third and fourth breaks. 


This feature, many millers believe, 
makes possible the production % 
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more middlings on the head end of 
the mill and distributes the load 
more evenly. Some minor adjust- 
merits of the rolls may be made nec- 
ssary if the rolls are set to a fixed 
preak release, but it is not neces- 
gry to make any changes in the 
type of roll corrugations used for 
the type of wheat being ground. 

Few, if any, changes are needed 
in the purifier clothing, according 
to millers who have adopted the re- 


fning treatment. ; 

The increase in middlings produc- 
tin, ii is argued, comes about 
through the fact that only sound 
xernels of uniform size go to the 
frst breaks and since the broken 
kernels are removed, they are re- 
placed in the stream by sound 
kernels 

Similarly, stock going to the sec- 
ond and third breaks is more uni- 
form it! size, since the small pieces 
tailed off the classifying reel go 
to the fourth break. 

A lowering of the flour ash is 
another, and even more noteworthy, 
feature of the use of the Entoleter 
in refining the wheat. 

The impact action of the Entoleter 
on the wheat kernel literally knocks 
loose dislodges a considerable 
amount of crease dust, beeswing and 
brush that scourers cannot get to be- 
cause of the structure of the kernel. 
This dislodged material contains a 
significant amount of inorganic mat- 
ter which accounts for its high ash 


conten 
In si 
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me mills, the wheat, after be- 
through the Entoleter and 
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ern mill. The superintendent, by 
the way, is well known for his will- 
ingness to “try anything that sounds 
half-way logical.” Before installa- 
tion of the Entoleter ahead of the 
breaks his mill was using a stand of 
10x36 inch pre-break rolls, fol- 
lowed by a 36-inch three-stage grav- 
ity aspirator. The aspirator had a 
6-inch suction pipe and a constant 
suction 1% inches on a water manom- 
eter was maintained. With that 
set-up the aspirator was lifting 7% 
Ibs of offal per hour from the split 
or pre-broken wheat. 

The offal analyzed 1.22% ash. The 
flour ash analyses showed .39 ash 
on the 85% patent and .65 ash on the 
15% clear. 

Microscopic examination of 50 
grams of the offal for evidence of 
insect destruction showed six weevil 
fragments, one portion of a weevil 
and no whole weevil or larvae. The 
pre-break roll action was exposing 
some insect life to destruction. 

An Entoleter was later installed 
parallel to the pre-break rolls and 
was so spouted that either unit could 
be used independently of the other. 
The Entoleter has a 12-inch rotor 
which traveled at 3,500 R.P.M. No 
change was made in the amount of 
suction on the aspirator. 

With the use of the Entoleter, the 
aspirator lifted off almost five times 
as much offal—35 lbs—per hour from 
wheat from the same bin. The offal 
analyzed 2.62 ash, indicating that 
a significantly greater amount of 
crease dust was being jarred loose 
from the kernels. 

The amount of aspiration put on 


that have been hollowed out by wee- 
vils do not have much _ internal 
strength and are shattered, exposing 
any weevil or larva to the destruc- 
tive impact action. This action is 
not obtained on scouring machines. 

The Entoleter is not intended to 
replace scourers or any other piece 
of equipment in the cleaning depart- 
ment. Those machines do a good job 
of removing from the surface of the 
berries all the material that can be 
removed by scouring. No scouring 
machine ever built can get at the 
crease, however. 

The three principal advantages of 
the use of the Entoleter as described 
above, the users state, are: 

1.—An increase in middlings pro- 
duction by separating the small 
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chunks from the whole kernels and 
sending those small chunks directly 
to the third and fourth break rolls. 

2.—Lowering of the ash content of 
the mill stream by the removal of a 
considerable amount of crease dust, 
beeswing, etc., before the wheat is 
put on the mill. 

3.—The Entoleter at the head of 
the mill is an aid in controlling in- 
sect infestation. 

The manufacturer of the Entoleter, 
and its users, too, emphasize that the 
machine’s use in preparing the wheat 
for milling is not intended to replace 
any other conditioning machines, but 
that its use supplements the cleaning 
machinery now in use. In no installa- 
tion has any piece of cleaning ma- 
chinery been found to be unnecessary. 





Static Electricity | 
Ignites Grain Dust 


By Chester J. Alger 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


HE danger of static electricity 
I in flour mills and elevators can 
best be handled, I believe, by 
first a general definition of static 
electricity. Much has been written 
regarding this subject but today a 
complete scientific analysis of static 
electricity, its cause and effect, re- 
mains a problem for some energetic 
scientist to solve. 
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Flow Diagram, Red River Milling Co. Installation 


aspirator, is sent directly to the first 
break rolls instead of being subjected 
to classification. The results of this 
System indicate that similar advan- 
tages are to be gained, with the ex- 
ception, of course, that the load to 
the break the 
small chunks of endosperm that are 
taken off in the system followed by 
the Red River Milling Co. 

Here are the results obtained by a 
Superintendent of a large midwest- 


ire 
irst rolls contain 


the stock as it left the Entoleter 
was not heavy enough to lift the 
broken pieces of wheat. These went 
to the first break, along with the 
sound wheat. 

Only wheat that is unsound or 
that has been attacked by weevil is 
broken by the Entoleter when the 
12-inch rotor is used. The sound, 
vitreous kernels are strong enough 
to resist any shattering action since 
they have more resiliency. Kernels 


Webster defines static electricity 
(sometimes called frictional electric- 
ity) as follows: “The electricity of 
stational charges, however produced, 
by rubbing together unlike bodies, 
such as glass and silk, in which cases 
equal but opposite charges are pro- 
duced.” This brings forth the old 
terms used in describing electric cur- 
rent, that is “positive” and “nega- 
tive” charges. 

Static electricity is produced in in- 


dustrial plants handling or manufac- 
turing food products by the operation 
of such equipment and machinery as 
transmission belts, pulleys, reels, 
bucket elevators, pneumatic convey- 
ing and dust collecting systems, in- 
cluding spouting and fans, and in 
some instances it is developed in 
grinding mills. 

It has been my experience that 
belts and pulleys are the greatest 
sources of static electricity. Why 
this condition exists is explainable 
by the fact that it is common to find 
belts slipping when passing over pul- 
leys. Also in straightening out the 
belt after it has passed around the 
pulley, the friction between the plies 
of the belt generates static electricity, 
smaller diameter pulleys developing 
more static than the larger diameter 
pulleys. It has also been my experi- 
ence that leather belts are the great- 
est producers of static electricity in 
comparison with rubber and fabric 
belts. 

Knowing that static electricity is 
being generated where’ explosive 
dusts are in the atmosphere, in the 
room or in the mill, one naturally 
questions first: Could it possibly 
cause ignition of dust? 

I am convinced that if static elec- 
tricity is permitted to accumulate, 
developing what is known as a high 
potential charge, and that if a suffi- 


cient dust cloud is present, static 
electricity could cause the dust to 
ignite. 


To prove this contention, one of the 
insurance inspection bureaus in Chi- 
cago has on record a small fire in a 
grain elevator. It so happened that 
dust was permitted to accumulate on 
the top of a sprinkler line which 
passed less than one foot under.a 
fast-moving horizontal transmission 
belt, and the static electricity from 
the belt dissipated the charge to the 
sprinkler line. When a heavy charge 
accumulated, the dust on the sprin- 
kler line was ignited and flash-burned 
for quite some distance. It also hap- 
pened that the whole performance 
was witnessed by a workman engaged 
in the mill. 

Considering that it has been es- 
tablished that static electricity is 
developed in industrial plants and 
that it can ignite dust, the next ques- 
tion is: What are we going to do 
about it? 

In our industry, safety inspectors 
carry with them, for the purpose of 
locating static electricity, a miner- 
alite “Statiscope,” a very sensitive 

(Continued on page 23a.) 
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Safety in Flour Mills 





Accident Prevention on the Manlift 


Editor’s Note.—Following is the 
text of an address prepared for de- 
livery at a meeting of the Minneap- 
olis, Minn., Occupational Safety Con- 
ferences. Mr. Bachman is_ safety 
engineer for General Mills, Inc. 


(Toma belt or continuous-running 
manlift is the most dangerous 
piece of equipment in any flour 
mill or grain elevator and has been 
responsible for more serious accidents 


than any other piece of equipment. 


By P. L. Bachman 





At best with all possible safeguards, 
manlifts are dangerous to use and 
operate, especially under present con- 
ditions where most plants have a 
large number of inexperienced em- 
ployees. 
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Prepared specifically for use with flours, Columbia FLOUR 
BLEND Bicarbonate of Soda is non-caking—always flows 
freely. This smooth blending characteristic is an important 
reason why FLOUR BLEND is used extensively in the 
preparation of self-rising flours. 

FLOUR BLEND is composed of U.S.P. Sodium Bicar- 
bonate and Tri-Calcium Phosphate. It is supplied in a 
variety of sieve specifications to meet your requirements. 


























particle size. 


Sodium Bicarbonate. 
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PITTSBURGH PLAT 


For other uses, you'll find Columbia U.S.P. Sodium Bi- 
carbonate meets or surpasses U.S.P. standards in every 
respect. In powdered or granular form; pure, white, uniform 


Send for free samples and put them to your own tests. 
You'll be convinced that it will pay you to standardize 
on these Columbia brands—FLOUR BLEND and U:S.P. 


HEMICALS 


GLASS COMPANY 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING + PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


CHICAGO « BOSTON « ST. LOUIS * PITTSBURGH * NEW YORK « CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND + 


PHILADELPHIA * MINNEAPOLIS * CHARLOTTE « LOS ANGELES 








It has been predicted that unie, 
the frequency and severity of man. 
lift accidents are reduced, federa] and 
state accident control authorities \j) 
eventually prohibit their use. Mo. 
of you, no doubt, have seen one o, 
more manlift accidents, and althoyp, 
they are not frequent in numbe 
they are generally quite severo. The 
following suggestions are offereq 
with the hope that they wil] cp, 
tribute in some small way toward 
the elimination of these accidents. 





Employee Instruction 


A training program should be in. 
augurated for the purpose of teach. 
ing each employee, both new and oj 
the proper method of operating anj 
using a manlift. I would like 4, 
stress the importance of teaching th. 
older employees as well as the noy 
because too many times have J] seen 
old and experienced employe: 


Using 
a manlift improperly. The | aining 
program should follow along thie Jines 
of the Job Instructor Training Met}. 


od: 

1.—Tell the individual how 
the manlift. 

2.—Show him how. 

3.—Permit him to demonstrat 
that he has absorbed your instrye. 
tions. 

4.—Check him periodically to be 
sure that he is complying with jp. 
structions. This checkup should cop. 
tinue for a long period of time. Viola. 
tions should not be tolerated 

The person using the manlift should 
face the belt, both feet should be on 
the step, and both hands should grasp 
the handles. The body should be car. 
ried close to the belt and the weight 
centrally distributed. 

In mounting the manlift, the hand 
should first grasp the handle and the 
foot should then be put on the step, 
but in no event should this occur if 
the step is more than 6 inches abov 
the floor. In getting off the man- 
lift, this operation should be reversed 
—the foot should be removed first 
and then the hands. 

Unless tools and equipment can be 


to Use 


completely contained within the 
pockets or unless they can be com- 
pletely contained within sling 
thrown over the shoulder, they 
should not be carried on the man- 


lift. 

The manlift is not intended for and 
should not normally be used for the 
elevation of merchandise and mate- 
rial. However, in some mills where 
no other means of elevation is avail- 
able, the manlift may be used but 
only after either posting guards or 
providing barricades at every floor 
level. The customary warning light 
is not sufficient. 


Inspection of Manlift 


A periodical inspection no less than 
weekly should be made of the man- 
lift. This is probably the most im- 
portant part of the manlift safety 
program. Every manlift in the plant 
should be tested and inspected. This 
inspection should be made even 
though the manlift is used only occa- 
sionally. If any serious hazard is dis- 
covered, the manlift should imme- 
diately be put out of operation and 


should not be used until repaired. The 
manlift should be completely dis- 
mantled not less than once in ‘hree 


years, and preferably once a year if 
the manlift is used constantly. The 
dismantling should be complete and 
should include the head pulley with 
all gears. This is the only way in 
which wear on the taper pin and 
worm gear shaft can be inspected on 
most types of lifts. 

The weekly inspection should cov- 
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er, but need not be limited to, the 
following items: Steps, step bolts, 
rails, rollers or slides, belts, pulleys, 
motors, hand holds, driving mech- 
anism, guard rails, landing floors, 
prakes and brake ropes, electrical 
awitches, relays and lights, signalling 
equipment. 
Maintenance of the Manlift 

The principal items of maintenance 
are as follows: 

1. Steps.—The best material for 
the construction of the step is soft 
The _ steps 


wood, preferably pine. 

should contain grooves parallel with 
the width of the belt. These grooves 
should be one fourth inch wide, one 
fourth inch deep, and approximately 
one half inch apart. This type of 
construction provides a nonskid sur- 
face which does not readily fill up 
with dirt and grease and does not 
becom slippery with wear. If the 
step is constructed without corruga- 
tions, should be covered with the 
new nonskid floor covering developed 
in the past two or three years for the 
United States Navy. This material 
wears well and gives a very good non- 
skid surface. 


The steps should fit the track per- 
fectly so that they will not jump out 
of the track. If it is necessary to 
remove a step for repair or to remove 
it permanently, the handle bars on 
both sides of that step should like- 
wise be removed. This will prevent 
an employee from grasping a handle 
bar under which there is no step. 

The bolts fastening the step to the 
framework, as well as the bolts 
fastening the framework to the belt, 
should be tight and fastened with 
lockwashers. 

2, Rails—The guide tracks and 
braces should be in first-class shape 
and should be secure. Tracks partial- 
ly worn should be replaced. At no 
time should excess slack be _ per- 
mitted. 

To prevent buckling or bending of 
the rails, the entire manlift should be 
suspended from the top and should not 
be supported at each floor. There 
should, however, be guides on each 
floor to hold the guide rails in place. 
This type of construction will per- 
mit expansion and contraction with- 
out buckling. 

3. Belts.—The belt itself should be 
very thoroughly checked, particularly 
where the two ends of the belt are 
fastened together. Any indication of 
excessive stretching, wear or weaken- 
ing should be justification for replace- 
ment. Although lifts in excess of 100 
feet are not recommended, neverthe- 
less, where they are found necessary, 
the helt should be 16 inches in width. 


The belt should always be kept tight. 

The speed of the belt should never 
be in excess of 90 feet per minute 
and should be uniform throughout 
the plant. In flour mills where there 


is a great amount of traffic on the 
lift, it is advisable to reduce the 
Spe to 60 feet per minute. 

4. Motors.—The motor gear reduc- 
er and entire driving mechanism 
should be very carefully inspected be- 
cause a failure here might permit 
free wheeling of the belt with an at- 
tendant serious injury. A freewheel- 
ing clutch with a ratchet can easily 
be installed which will prevent the 
elevator from running backward, 
however, this offers no protection 
against the belt running forward at 
an excessive speed. To my knowl- 
edge, no practical device has yet been 
developed to prevent a freewheeling 
belt from rolling forward too fast. 

5. Hand Holds.—The cup-type hand 
hold is to be preferred because it pre- 
vents an employee grasping the 
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wrong handle. The hand _ holds 
should be 50 inches above the steps 
and should be painted a light color— 
“Visibility Yellow.” The following 
stencil in large letters should appear 
immediately above the hand holds: 
FACE BELT 
ONLY 
ONE PERSON 
ON EACH STEP 


Electric or well-lighted signs should 
be installed indicating that the man- 
lift is intended for the use of em- 
ployees only. 

If other types of hand holds are in 
use, a flap should be arranged at each 


BE CERTAI 


hand hold so that it will drop down 
over the hand hold when that par- 
ticular handle is following a step on 
the upside or is ahead of a step on 
the downside. This arrangement 
precludes the possibility of grasping 
the wrong hand hold. 

6. Floor Landings.—The bottom 
landing, when the elevator pulley is 
above the floor level, should be pro- 
vided with steps and a platform on 
the upside so that the level of the 
platform is at the same level as the 
elevator step as it completes the 
semicircle around the bottom of the 
elevator pulley. There should be no 
steps and platform on the downside. 
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The floor itself should serve as a 
landing area. 

Where space permits, a platform 
2% feet or 3 feet above the floor lev- 
el should be provided on the top floor. 
This platform will permit an em- 
ployee to step off the manlift in the 
event he rides past the top landing 
and the automatic switch fails. This 


PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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PURPLE, YELLOW, 
RED LABEL “Yexrraff” 


WINTHROP laid the cornerstone for adequate, safe flour- 
enrichment. Winthrop made available to millers the first starch 
base mixture whose fine granulation and free-flowing charac- 
teristics proved entirely compatible with flour. The original 
Winthrop formulas, sold under the tradename “VEX1 RAM” 
carry a 10% safety factor and comply with recommendations of 
the Technical Committee of the Millers’ National Federation. 


Next time you order, specify “VEXTRAM”’. 
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(single-strength with Sodium Iron Pyro- 


Phosphate)—add Ya-oz. per ewt. for en- 
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Stocked for quick delivery at New York, 
Chicago, Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland 
(Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta. 


Address Inquiries to— 


Special Markets 


GV WINTHROP CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N.Y. 


Winthrop Chemical Company, Inc. has received its 
THIRD Army-Navy award for “high achievement in 
production of war material.” 
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Order ‘' VEXTRAM"’ Purple Label—Yellow Label for safe enrich- 


ment, or ‘““VEXTRAM”’ Red Label for soft wheat family flour. 


VUGANN Bisco 6ccecsces ROMs «6.054 1.90 mg 2.0 mg. 
WHEE S60 cccetees Ct ee CeWe Woes 6:65:68 1.2 mg. 
j op MEME ERE SE V6.0:Me......2 13.70 MQ... 2000s DEO mE 
) Hs CAS sawaaesns TSiOiMg.. 005 a ae er 12.0 mg 
i “VEXTRAM " is the original starch base con- 
centrate with formula containing phosphates. 
| VeExTRAM”’ gives you these added values: 

7} pH control assures stability— 3 Freer flowing—better feeding— 


minimum vitamin potency loss. 


Minimum increase of ash con- 4 


tent of flour. 


better dispersion. 


Uniform particle size of ingre- 
dients and carriers. 
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platform can also serve as a plat- 
form for servicing the motor and oth- 
er driving mechanism at the top of 
the elevator. Steps should be pro- 
vided to this platform so that the 
manlift will not be used to reach it. 

The landings on all floors should be 
protected with a nonskid surface. At 
each landing, there should be an en- 
closure of standard guard rail allow- 
ing only sufficient opening for get- 
ting on or off the elevator, leaving a 
landing space of not less than 2 feet 
around the opening. The standard 
rail should be arranged so that an 
employee going through the guard 
rail must make a turn before arriv- 
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ing at the manlift opening. In other 
words, the opening should either be 
indirect or staggered. This will pre- 
vent anyone from falling through the 
guard rail opening and down the ele- 
vator shaft. The area immediately 
adjacent to the landing space should 
not be used for piling materials, tools, 
or any other items. A toeboard not 
less than 4 inches in height should 
be installed directly under the guard 
rails, to prevent any object from in- 
advertently sliding under the guard 
rail and down the manlift opening. 
7. Brakes.—The brake used must be 
capable of quickly stopping the man- 
lift. A travel of 6 inches after ap- 





plication of the brake should be max- 
imum. The magnetic type actuated 
by a spring which is held open by a 
magnet is preferred. If this type is 
used, it should be tested frequently 
to guard against failure. 

Brake bands should be inspected 
frequently to guard against failure 
and should be of sufficient size to 
guarantee quick operation. 

8. Switches, Relays, and Lights.— 
The automatic safety switch or 
switches should be located immediate- 
ly above the top floor landing, not 
over 12 inches above the floor, and 
should be so arranged that after be- 
ing thrown by the step, they can be 
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It's a simple matter to check fumigation effective- 
ness—to determine whether there are any survivors 
that will cause early reinfestation. Here's how: 


Before the fumigation, bury a suitable receptacle, 
containing a few live insects, in a spot so inacces- 
sible that it will establish the effectiveness of the 
fumigant if reached. A good hiding place is the heart 
of a filled flour bag stacked in the middle of a large 
pile. The container can be simple. A jumbo capsule 
with air holes at both ends is excellent. Or a small 
box such as used by druggists for salve can be 
utilized by soldering fine mesh screen over holes cut 
in cover and bottom. Even a cardboard box will do— 
provided it is tight enough to retain the insects. 


After the fumigation, a glance at the container 
shows whether a complete kill has been obtained. 
If you are not satisfied with present results, try Dow 
Methyl Bromide—the fumigant that “gets ‘em all” 
because of its penetrating power—unmatched by any 
other fumigant. We'll gladly send further information. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York ¢ Boston ¢ Philadelphia *« Washington « Cleveland © Detroit * Chicago 
St. Lovis ¢ Houston ¢ San Francisco * Los Angeles ¢ Seattle 
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reset only on the top floor ang lo. 
cated’ in such a position that th 
person resetting them has a Cleay 
view of both the up and down Side 
of the elevator shaft. In no even 
should they be so located that a Der. 
son standing on the step can rege; 
them. The proper installation shoul; 
prevent anyone from the lowe floors 
from starting the manlift afjep the 
safety switch has been thrown },. 
cause of a person riding past 
floor landing. 

If practical, there should be yy 
starting switch that can be a (uated 
from every floor; however, in cages 
where this is impractical, it is pep. 
missible, but in no event should this 
starting switch be so arranged tha; 
it can start the manlift after the map. 
lift has been stopped by the auto. 
matic safety switch. The rope which 
actuates this starting switch, is wel] 
as the regular stop switch, should }y 
sash cord with an inner core o! wir 
This will prevent any stretching 9 
shrinking. 

A secondary safety stop should ly 
installed to operate automatically im. 
mediately after and in the event of 
failure of the regular safety switch 
The purpose is to positively prevent 
the possibility of a man being ear. 
ried over the top of the manilift, 

A flashing electrical sign should be 
conspicuously placed above the top 
floor. This flashing sign should carry 
the words “GET OFF” and should by 
in operation at all times that the 
manlift is in operation. 

Adequate lights should be provided 
at every landing. 

In conclusion, safety on the manlift 
is no different than safety anywher 
else throughout the plant and is de- 
pendent upon the three E’s of safety 

-Education, Engineering, and En- 
forcement. 


he top 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


Importance of 


Clean Wheat 


— improper cleaning of wheat 
means that there is more care and 
attention required in the bolting of 
the break flour; more waste o! such 
flour because of the stock which has 
to be carried over to lower grades 
and because of its contamination 
And then the middlings suffer, and 
as these high grades are injured, th 
depreciatory effect is felt in every 


subsequent operation in the milling 
process. 
It should be remembered thiat as 


we clean the wheat we are helping 
to purify the break flour, and that, 
as we make this flour pure, we make 
the cut-off and tail of the break 
flour reel cleaner and better, and in 
this way include the intermediate and 
lower grades of stock. As we clean 
wheat we are purifying middiings, 
and as we increase the purity the 
middlings we increase absolutely th 
purity of the patent flour. Further- 
more, the cleaner we get our w_ieat, 
the better yield we get, the less our 
we get in the feed. This comes a oul 
by having, as we said before, cleaner 
break stock and cleaner midd!ings 
There is a smaller proportion of cul- 
off from the flour reels and a cle«nei 
quality of stock to go to smooth ro! 
reductions. Hence there is less mill- 
ing to do, less impure stock to be 
handled by the rolls, more flour to 
be taken off after each reduction, 
less flour to be carried from one ree! 
to another, hence less work to be 
done at the tail end of the mill, !ess 
stock out of which to make |0W 
grade flour, and less stock to go into 
the feed pile. 
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A constant search for something new, different—and better, has been 
sine the motivating force behind the amazing development of America and 
— American industry. 

ld 

1 in Here at Percy Kent, we’ve made it a basic policy for 60 years to keep 

and 

ean a step ahead in this development . . . to offer “always something new’ 

gs, . . 

the and better, in bags for your flour and feed products. @ has introduced 

the ‘ ‘ : : rr : 

1 Ken-Prints, Ken-Stripes, Tint-Sax, improved printing methods includ- 

a ing wash-out inks, and many other sales-building bag ideas. 

ut : 

1¢1 And as soon as conditions permit, you may be certain that Percy Kent 

It- will be ready with the new and better bag designs, materials and mer- 

ai chandising plans you'll need in a fiercely competitive post-war buyers’ 

“ market. 

to KANSAS cit’ 

- BUFFALO 

ye SPECIALISTS IN COTTON BAGS SINCE 1885 = xewvork 

3S WICHITA 
MINNEAPOLIS 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, IME, °°: 


OKLAHOMA city 
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Bolting Cloth 
in Wartime 








Silk normally comprises the most 
important branch of the Swiss tex- 
tile industry. All phases of the work, 
from the culture of the cocoon to the 
finished frock, are carried on in the 
country, at least to some extent. 

Silkworms are raised on a limited 
scale in the southern part of the 
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country, in the canton of Ticino. The 
silk is of excellent quality but is suf- 
ficient to supply only a small propor- 
tion of the industry’s requirements. 
Until Russia became involved in the 
present war, large quantities were 
imported from Japan by way of Si- 
beria. Later, Switzerland was de- 
pendent upon Italy for raw silk, oc- 
casionally obtaining small quantities 
which that country might have avail- 
able for export after having first filled 
the demands of the Nazi war indus- 
try. Early in 1943 arrangements were 
made in Rome for delivery of 80,000 
kilograms of raw silk in addition to 
58,000 kilograms which were out- 


outstanding from 1941. Small quan- 
tities trickled across the frontier un- 
til Italy became a war theater in 
September, 1943. Minute quantities 
also came in from Bulgaria from 
time to time. 

Raw silk is imported into Switzer- 
land, thrown into yarn, dyed, and 
woven into cloth. Until recent years, 
much weaving was done in the homes, 
but privately owned hand looms have 
decreased in direct proportion to the 
extension of mechanical looms in the 
factories. At present commercial pro- 
duction is almost entirely a factory 
industry conducted on power looms, 
with the exception of the weaving of 
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stack of V-90 bis 


Jun imagine a stack of V-90 biscuits reaching ten 


times higher than the moon... 
rough idea of how many of ’em have been baked 
in the six years that V-90 has been on the market. 

No matter how you look at it, that’s a powerful 
and in their baking V-90 has had 
plenty of opportunity to prove itself under widely 


lot of biscuits . . . 





and you'll have a 
action... 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS -« 


New York, N. Y. i . 
+++ Plants: Nashville, Tenn. 


* Kansas City, Mo. 


varying conditions. 
acting V-90 has demonstrated its superior baking 
in biscuit volume, color, texture. . . in 
just plain good eating quality. 

Only through such practical experience, gained 
during six years of every day use, can any product 
assure all-around dependability. That’s V-90! 


* St. Louis, Mo. 
+ Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. + Chisago Heights, Ill. 
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141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, III. 


* Nashville, Tenn. »+ Greensboro, N. C. 
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bolting cloth used for fine Sifting of 
flour and talcum. 


Bolting-Cloth Manufacture 


Records indicate that bolting clot) 
was first made in the Netherlands 
from wool; but later, silk was foun 
to be more suitable. In 1830, thi, 
type of weaving was introduce; i into 
Switzerland, where its rapid develop. 
ment soon made that country thp 
largest supplier in the world. 

Silk bolting cloth has never bee, 
produced successfully on power !ooms 
and, consequently, could not be woven 
profitably in the United States. Only 
the highest-grade silk is used. It jc 
carefully selected and double throwy 
into a fine, hard-twist organzine 
which is partly degummed befor, 
weaving. Utmost care, developed 
through years of experience, must he 
exercised to produce an absolutely 
even, strong, elastic, open-mes!) fab. 
ric. The cloth is not dyed, and ij 
retains all the natural gum remain. 
ing in the thrown silk. It is sold jy 
different grades, according to the de. 
gree of fineness required for the vari. 
ous siftings. Since it is not produced 
in the United States, and it is abso. 
lutely essential in flour milling, bolt- 
ing cloth for milling purposes is the 
only item of silk manufacture which 
has been on the free list in every 
United States tariff since 1857 

Export statistics show that 66,789 
lbs of bolting cloth were shipped out 
of Switzerland in 1939. In that year 
the United States imported 20,270 
Ibs, valued at $586,731, for milling 
purposes, of which 16,122 Ibs ($493. 
767) came from Switzerland. In the 
following year 13,214 Ibs ($383,126) 
were imported of which Switzerland 
supplied 11,157 lbs ($339,487). Im- 
ports in 1941 totaled 18,120 Ibs ($568- 
151), Switzerland’s ag amounting 
to 17,763 lbs ($561,855 

Smaller quantities a ‘bolting cloth 
are imported into the United States 
for screen printing, sign painting, and 
similar uses. These, however, ar 
covered by the tariff.—Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 





Anti-Friction Bearings 


Operating tests have shown that a 
reduction of 50% in bearing friction 
may reasonably be expected when th« 
plant is completely equipped with 
anti-friction bearings, and actual re- 
ductions of 25% and more in total 
power load have resulted where the 
installations have been made. A lit- 
tle figuring with a pencil and paper 
will show you how few months would 
be required to pay for complete anti- 
friction bearing equipment in youl 
plant with the power savings alone 

A good anti-friction bearing prop- 
erly designed for its load and prop- 
erly cared for will last almost in- 
definitely. If the cost of such a bear- 
ing is spread over a life of 20 years, 
the annual saving from reduced pow- 
er will show a surprising reduction in 
your manufacturing costs. 


PROMPT“, ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 
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St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd. 


Vancouver, British Columbia 








ir ft. : aren 
1 This one man can load and stack 400 
* Ibs. in Multiwall Bags as fast as... 





MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 
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... two men can handle a single 400 
Ib, drum.* 


*Report from large chemical manufacturer. Name on request. 


HOW TO SAVE MANPOWER... 
without losing time 


Area and again, Multiwall bags have proved their 
worth as time savers, space savers, and man-power savers. 


These convenient paper bags can be quickly and easily 
handled by a minimum number of loaders . . . a real saving 
of labor costs. And, because they can be stacked neatly and 
compactly, they save valuable space in storage and in transit. 


BIG PLUS ADVANTAGES 


Multiwalls are rugged... tough. Made of from 2 to 6 plies 
of sturdy kraft paper, they withstand plenty of rough 
handling. 

These bags are sift-proof and moisture resistant —a most 
important advantage in shipping hygroscopic chemicals 
and foodstuffs. 

Multiwall Paper Bags will be especially designed to meet 
your immediate packaging needs. To find out more about 
the time and money-saving advantages which they hold 
in store for you, just drop a line to your nearest St. Regis 


office today. 





IN CANADA: 


Boston, Moss. Birmingham, Ala. 


Montreal, Quebec New Orleans, Le. 








Franklin, Va. 





$t. Regis Bag-packing Machines accurately pre-weigh a prod- 
uct and quickly pack it into Multiwall bags. They provide a 
still further example of @ worthwhile manpower economy. 





MULTIPLY PROTECTION » MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


TAGGART CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 
BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 


No. Kansas City, Mo. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Denver, Colo. 


Seattle, Wash. Nazareth, Pa, 





Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Action of Different Types of Enzymes 


Editor’s Note.—This article is the 
second in a series of five articles pre- 
pared by Dr. Swanson on the role of 
enzymes in the chemistry of wheat 
and flour. The author, a widely rec- 
ognized authority in the field of ce- 
real chemistry, is the recipient of 
many awards and honors for the con- 
tributions he has made to the knowl- 
edge of his subject. The third arti- 
cle in the series will appear in this 
journal next month. 


¥Y Y¥ 


HE stability of substances pres- 
ent in wheat was emphasized 


in a previous article. Increas- 
ing the moisture content of dry wheat 
creates conditions of instability, the 
first manifestation of which is an ac- 
celerated rate of respiration. This is 
an oxidation process, as shown by the 
production of heat. An increase in 
the rate of respiration means a more 
rapid rate of living. Dry seed is able 
to maintain viability because of the 
slow rate of living, but an increase in 
moisture, with consequent rise in res- 
piration rate and heat production, 
greatly shortens the duration in which 
the life principle is continued in the 
seed. Cool, dry conditions are best 
for maintenance of viability in seeds. 


Germination Increases Sugar Content 


If the moisture content of wheat 
is increased to about 40%, or approxi- 
mately what is absorbed when wheat 
is soaked in water, changes connected 
with germination take place. A sam- 
ple of dry wheat which tested 68 mil- 
ligrams of maltose sugar per 10 
grams of wheat meal was kept under 
conditions of germination for 72 
hours (Table 1). At the end of that 
time, the amount of maltose in 10 
grams of the whole wheat meal was 

Table 1.—Increase in Maltose Producing 
Power by the Germination of Wheat 
for 72 Hours 


Milligrams maltose 
per 10 grams meal 


Increase 
Before After during 
diastasis diastasis diastasis 
Check, not 
germinated .. 68 240 172 
Whole kernels, 
germinated .. 415 1,050 635 
Germ ends, 
germinated .. 720 1,800 1,080 
Brush ends, 
germinated . 130 750 620 
increased to 415 milligrams. Some of 


the germinated kernels were separat- 
ed into halves, brush ends and germ 
ends, and these were tested separate- 
ly for maltose content. 

The germ ends contained more mal- 


tose than the whole kernels and near- 
ly six times as much maltose as the 
brush ends. The increase in maltose 
had been produced by enzymes during 
the process of germination. The ger- 
mination process also increases the 
maltose producing power or diastatic 
activity, also designated as diastasis, 
which is measured in terms of milli- 
grams of maltose produced when 
wheat meal is digested for one hour 
in water at 86° F. The maltose pro- 
ducing power was much greater in 
all cases after than before germina- 
tion. It was greatest in the germ 
ends, less in the whole kernels and 
least in the brush ends. 

Saccharogenic enzymes are respon- 
sible for the increase in maltose con- 
tent during germination and also the 
increase of the power to produce mal- 
tose. These. enzymes are mainly 
those which are stored in the kernel, 
presumably after the kernel building 
processes of growth were finished. 
They are activated by the increased 
moisture content needed to start and 
maintain the germination process. 
Additional enzymes are also secreted 
before and during the germination 
process. The epithelial layer of cells 
located between the germ and the 
endosperm have as their special func- 
tion the secretion of enzymes, that 
are needed to decompose the stable 
substances stored in the wheat ker- 
nels in order to be usable for build- 
ing the tissues in the new plant. 

The increased power of maltose 
production after germination is due 
both to the activated storage enzymes 
and to the enzymes added by secre- 
tion. During germination, maltose 
production is slow compared with 
what takes place during diastasis. 
During 72 hours of germination (Ta- 
ble 1) 347 milligrams of maltose was 
produced in the meal of the whole 
kernel. During one hour of diastasis 
at 86° F., 635 milligrams were pro- 
duced, due to the catalytic effect of 
the higher temperature and the larg- 
er amount of water present during 
diastasis. 


Enzymes Are Characterized By 
What They Do 


The substances upon which en- 
zymes act and in which they cause 
transformations are known as _ sub- 
strates. The names of these sub- 
strates furnish the basis for the nam- 
ing and classification of enzymes. 
The enzymes are usually named by 


incorporating the term “ase” with the 
name of the substrate. Thus, en- 
zymes which act on proteins are 
called proteases and those which act 
on starch are known as amylases 
from “amylum,” the Latin word for 
starch. They are also known as 
diastases. The enzymes which act 
on fat are called lipases, derived 
from the Greek word “lipos” for fat. 
The more general name for enzymes 
which act on various forms of fats 
is esterases, of which the lipases con- 
stitute one group. Often the ending 
“lytic” instead of “ase” is used. This 
terminology simulates electrolytic. 

The combination of “lytic’”’ with the 
name of the substrate is used as an 
adjective. Thus we have amymolytic 
enzymes, proteolytic enzymes and 
lipolytic enzymes for those which act 
on starch, proteins or fats respec- 
tively. 

Some Special Names 

Some of the well-known enzymes 
were named before the present sys- 
tem was adopted. Saliva contains 
an enzyme, ptyalin, which changes 
starch to sugar as is well known from 
the sweetness which develops upon 
the prolonged chewing of bread. The 
enzyme in gastric juice which splits 
the proteins into simple compounds 
was discovered more than a century 
ago and was called pepsin from the 
Greek word “pepsis” which means 
digestion. Pancreatic juice contains 
the enzyme, pancreatin, which acts 
on carbohydrates, and also trypsin, a 
protease. Papain is a protease pres- 
ent in several plants, including wheat, 
and was first studied in the green 
fruit of the papaya. 


Hydrolyzing Enzymes 


Hundreds of different enzymes are 
known. Those of particular interest 
in cereal chemistry may be placed in 
four general groups: carbohydrases, 
proteases, esterases which include lip- 
ases, and oxidases or oxidizing en- 
zymes. The first three of these may 
be placed in one general group called 
hydrolytic enzymes. Their main func- 
tion is to split the compounds upon 
which they act with the accompany- 
ing addition of water to the units of 
the products. Thus the large starch 
molecule (C.s.H.wO;)n is broken down 
into maltose, CyHx»Cu; glucose, 
C.H2O., and dextrins of varying com- 
position. These products have more 
water, H:O, in proportion, than does 
the starch from which they are de- 


rived. The same is true of the cleay- 
age products from proteins and fats 
All have smaller molecules than the 
substances from which they were de- 
rived as well as the common property 
of having a greater proportion of 
water in combination. 


Steps of Enzyme Action 
Enzymes are specific in their ac- 
tion. That is, an enzyme will act 
only on a certain substrate, but they 
also act in stages. Each stage is 
brought about by a particular en- 


zyme. The following illustrates some 
of the processes. The amylases, 
found especially in malted grain, 


hydrolyze starch to maltose. The 
maltose is then acted on by maltas 
which changes it to glucose. Dex- 
trines are produced by intermediate 
steps. Similarly it requires several 
proteases to hydrolyze the complex 
protein molecules to amino acids 

Pepsin hydrolyzes proteins to pro- 
teoses and peptones which still have 
protein properties. Thus the _pro- 
tease pepsin splits the large protein 
molecule into smaller units without 
destroying all protein characteristics 
Some proteases like trypsin and erep- 
sin hydrolyze the proteins to peptones 
and even to amino acids. 

These enzymes, however, are not 
simple substances but each consists 
of a mixture of several proteases. 
Thus one protease may split the pro- 
tein molecule only to simpler units 
like the peptones. Then another 
splits these to peptides, and stil! an- 
other protease splits the peptides to 
amino acids. The amino acids, while 
still complex, are hydrolyzed to such 
an extent that the protein character- 
istics are lost. They are the units 
which can be used for building new 
proteins. Thus in germination of the 
seed, the protein molecules are bro- 
ken down into these amino acids in 
order to have units of such mobility 
that they can be moved from inside 
the kernel to the place where new 
plant tissues are built. In the proc- 
ess of digestion of food in the animal 
body, the proteins are hydrolyzed by 
the different proteases into amino 
acids which are then used for build- 
ing and repair of body tissue. 


Oxidizing Enzymes 
The main function of oxidizing en- 
zymes is to promote oxidation. ‘The 
classification of these enzymes varies 
somewhat with different authors. 
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The Bad Boys 
Are on the Spot 





IN DEMOCRATIC countries, police de- 
partments nab “‘bad actors” and keep 
them out of circulation. In food process- 
ing, we also encounter ‘‘bad actors” — 
elements and conditions that rob prod- 
ucts of freshness, turn them rancid, de- 


stroy (heir flavor. But food technologists 
are already on their trail. They know, 
for example, that they must protect 


food products from irradiation by light 
_,. exclude oxygen or excessive humid- 
ity. . . guard against insect infestation. 





Recent research shows that copper and 
iron, even in minute traces, are ‘‘bad 
’ In the manufacture of shorten- 
ing, they are eliminated to increase ran- 
cidity resistance of fats and oils. They 
affect stability of dairy, bakery, and 
meat products—and practically any 
food that contains the slightest traces 


actor 


of fats or volatile flavors easily oxidized. 
Yes, they even affect the stability o1 
certain vitamins—Vitamin ‘“‘C,’’ for ex- 


ample, and some of the ‘‘B” group. 





We have reduced the copper and iron in 
Diamond Crystal Salt until today they 
represent less than 1 part per million. 
Salt products in general, however, may 
contain significant amounts of both 
copper and iron. 
NEED HELP? HERE IT Is! 

Why not check up on the salt you are 
now using? And if you would like our 
help in keeping the “‘bad actors,” copper 
and iron, down to a minimum in your 
plant, drop a note to our Director of 


Technical Service, Diamond Crystal, 


Dept. A5, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


* ALBERGER 
| PROCESS 


SALT 
| THE CROWN BAG CO. 


49 Broad St. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags 
-++ Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 
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Call on DAY for all Sheet Metal Work 
—Standard or Special 
THE DAY COMPANY 


822 3d Ave, N.E. Minneapolis 13, Minn. 











MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Some use “oxidases” as the general 
name for the class. Others use “oxi- 
dases” as a subclass or group name. 
Besides oxidases, the groups: oxy- 
genases, peroxidases and catalases are 
given. Zymase, the group of en- 
zymes which promote fermentation 
by yeast, is classed with the oxidiz- 
ing enzymes. 

In building the various compounds 
in the plant, deoxidation is first nec- 
essary in order to obtain the carbon 
from the carbon dioxide, CO.. Then 
this carbon is recombined in the vari- 
ous organic substances such as pro- 
teins, carbohydrates and fats. The 
various processes connected with oxi- 
dation in plants must take place at 
ordinary temperature in order that 
neither the cell structures nor the 
products shall be injured. The main 
function of oxidizing enzymes is to 
make this possible. Catalases are 
placed in a class by themselves by 
some writers. Thus there is consid- 
erable variation in the naming and 
classification of these oxidizing en- 
zymes which have the common func- 
tion of promoting oxidation. 


Enzyme and Cell Action 
Living cells can produce other cells 


and some cells have the function of 
producing enzymes which serve as 
tools for other cells in performing 
biological activities. 

Enzymes differ from cells in that 
they cannot produce other enzymes. 
Enzymes, however, can act independ- 
ently of living cells. Fermentation, 
caused by yeast, is due to a group 
of enzymes known as zymase which 
produce alcoholic fermentation. Zy- 
mase may be removed from yeast by 
first crushing the cells and then sep- 
arating by appropriate methods. This 
product will cause the same kind of 
alcoholic fermentation as is produced 
by living yeast cells. Several enzymes, 
such as pepsin, trypsin, papain, dias- 
tase and others may be obtained by 
separation from the cells or environ- 
ment in which they are produced. In 
the dry condition, they maintain their 
activity for long periods. The com- 
mercial production of enzymes is 
highly developed. 


Enzymes Persist After Life Departs 

How enzymes are separate from 
the life principle is specially shown 
by their existence in active condition 
in flour. The continuance of the life 
principle in the kernel depends on 
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maintaining the structural organiza- 
tion. After this is destroyed by mill- 
ing, the life principle can no longer 
function. But the enzymes which 
were present in the kernel are found 
in an active condition in the mill prod- 
ucts. The continuance of the life 
principle in wheat is of much more 
limited duration than the continu- 
ance of the activity of the enzymes. 
Most wheat kernels are dead after 
about 10 years, the duration of life 
depending on the temperature and 
moisture. One sample of hard winter 
wheat 45 years old had a diastatic 
activity of 122 maltose units per 10 
grams wheat and another sample of 
old Turkey wheat had a diastatic ac- 
tivity of 181 units. Both these sam- 
ples had zero viability. 

The enzymes which serve as the 
“tools” of the life principle remain 
the same as the tools of a mechanic 
are left after he departs from this 
life. A straight flour 29 years old 
had a diastatic activity of 167 units. 
While it was not known what units 
would have been obtained in the fresh 
condition the figures are sufficiently 
high to show the persistence of en- 
zyme activity during a long period 
of storage. 





DIABLEND 


Top Quality 


Malted Wheat Flour 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your estab- 
lished standards. But improper dias- 
tatic treatment can spoil your most 
careful wheat selection and milling 
methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour 
assures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. Selected 
wheat is malted in our own malt plant 
under automatically controlled atmos- 
pheric conditions. DIABLEND is 
manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 
for accurate feeding. 


your own laboratory, or you may send to us 
of your untreated flours for analysis. 


DIABLEND users. 
of DIABLEND today. 


1300 W. CARROLL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





We will provide samples for experimental work in 
Maltose or 


gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free to 
Ask for a sample and quotation 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


samples 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Suggestions for Supervisors 





Helping Veterans to Become Readjusted 


will have a lot of adjustments 

to make. Whether he has 
been hurt in the war or not, he will 
have to adjust himself to his home. 
His wife won’t be quite the same and 
the baby may not look as he remem- 
bered it. The job will be different— 


ty VERY veteran who comes back 


the company may be manufacturing 
different products, the management, 
supervisory and working forces may 
be different, and the job will seem 
different. If he happens to have lost 
a finger, or worse, there will be other 
adjustments to make. In any case, 
all the men we have coming back 


By Allan R. Cullimore 





will have to learn to fit into the situ- 
ation satisfactorily. 

Perhaps the most important help 
that can be extended to the veterans 
can be given by supervisors. Some- 
one has said, truly, that “the supervis- 
or can perhaps do more than any in- 
dividual in the organization to help 

















BENJAMIN 


FRANKLIN 


Here was a Man—Whether in the company of scientists, diplomats, liter- 


ary men or craftsmen he could speak with authority—and did. 


America owes much to Benjamin Franklin’s powers of organization but 


the world owes and pays homage to his scientific achievements which estab- 


lished the fundamentals of the nature of electricity. 


He earned the respect and confidence of the world at large, and we might 


say the same for SWISS SILK, for wherever flour is ground under modern 


milling conditions this superfine bolting cloth is the standard of excellence. 





BODMER +» DUFOUR - EXCELSIOR + SCHINDLER - WYDLER 
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Editor’s Note.—The author of thp 
accompanying article is president o 
the Newark College of Engineering 
Newark, N. J., and is head of the 
Engineering Science and Manag ment 
War Training Program sponsored by 
the United States Office of Educatio; 
in the region including New J rsey 
Delaware and Pennsylvania. le ie 
also a member of the rehabil ition 
committee of the war trainin pro- 
gram and a member of the Ne Jer. 
sey American Legion rehabil 
committee. The article apjcareq 
originally in Management In} rma- 
tion, published by the Elliott S rvice 
Co., and is reprinted by permission. 
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the veteran make a smooth an! sa}. 
isfactory adjustment.” 


Pay Envelope Important 
The truth of the matter is that no} 
only does the supervisor mak» th, 
adjustment to the work in the plant 
easier and insure successful produc- 


tion but he, at the same time. does 
more toward helping the man along 
all lines than any other single factor 
This is because, when a man comes 
home with a pay envelope reg larly 


his other problems of 
seem very small. 

In spite of all that management can 
do in placing these men, the burden 
of working out their salvation is 
going to lie chiefly with the iper- 
visor, and he ought to understand 
pretty definitely a few of the simpk 
things that lie back of success with 
these men. 

In the first place, it can be stated 
that the problem isn’t essentially dif- 
ferent from the problem of general 
supervision. In many ways it is much 
easier. You know the disabilities and 
you know the troubles—you can see 
them in many cases—and in 
case you are on the lookout fo1 
It is easy to spot the trouble 
quickly if you have some id 
where it lies. If supervisors will tak 
the job in their stride and keep a 
few simple things in mind the prob- 
lem itself will present no consider- 
able difficulty. 


adjus! ment 
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Type of Limitations 


Of course, you are going to have 
several general types of men: thos 
formerly employed by the company; 
those who have been previously em- 
ployed in similar work elsewhere; and 
men who have never worked before 
Some of the men, particularly ‘hos 
returning right now, are going 
over-age. Some are coming back be- 
cause they are unfit for military duty 
Some of them have had certain emo- 
tional troubles which unfitted ‘hem 
for the armed forces. But you must 
not be afraid of these emotional! diffi- 
culties. 

The thing to remember is thit all 
of us have emotional difficulties. All 
of us get mad and sometimes rant 
around and do things that we are 
heartily ashamed of afterwards. 
None of us are perfect in our emo- 
tional balance. These men have jo) 
and anger and moods just the same 
as the rest of us. Certainly, ‘hese 
men whose troubles we know are ver) 
much easier to deal with than |/iose 
fellows who we think are all ‘ight 
and then go off on unexpected ‘an- 
gents. 

To put the thing simply, there is 
so much normal about any on: ol 
these returned veterans that the ab- 
normalities, the things that are a lit- 
tle out of line, are in the main very 
insignificant and should cause no par- 
ticular worry. Our attitude should 
be something like this. ‘Well, fellow, 
you come back and you find things 4 
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jittle different, don’t you? You have 
sot to get used to it and adjust your- 
self. You want a good job, and if 
1 can help you get it and keep it, 
1 will. The adjustments you have 
sot to make you can probably make 
by yourself, and there is nothing 
strange about making adjustments. 
| do it every day. So keep your 


We a! 
shirt on and saw wood, and we will 
all be behind you if you need us 
hut the Chances are you won't.” 
Same Old Technique 
The most important single thing 


to keep in mind is that a veteran, 
itter what his limitations, is 


no n 
nother one of us with perhaps 


just 
an adjustment or two or three to 
make that we civilians are not re- 


quired to make. 

Some supervisors feel that they are 
going to find the veteran has changed 
in personality, and of course, there 
are some things which have _ hap- 
pened to him which may affect his 
work in the plant. He may chafe 
at having to take orders because he 
id to take orders for so long. 
Or, he may be on the other extreme 
he has taken orders so long that he 
may want more orders than you can 
give; that is, he may feel that you 
should do his thinking for him. 


has 


Same Old Problems 

There are lots of particular cases 
that we note. Some men say they 
can't concentrate (but we have those 
in everyday life). Some veterans may 
have the returned hero complex. 
Some will be men whose skills have 
not increased with their age. Other 
men may resent that they were fight- 
ing in a foreign country while the 
men at home were coining the dollars. 
But any good supervisor knows how 
to attack problems of this kind and 
we have their counterparts in every- 
day life. 

Then there are some things that 
have happened to these veterans 
while they have been away that are 
all to the good. They are used in 
doing jobs under trying circumstances 

in the mud, in water, and under 
fire. They have had to perform with 
poor tools, and they have had to 
learn a lot about ingenuity. Many 
of them become very much hardened 
to physical work, and they have been 
accustomed to discipline. 


Treat Him Like Anybody Else 

In handling the returned man ef- 
fectively, the supervisor should intro- 
duce the veteran to the other men 
with whom he will work, not as a 
veteran, not as a strange man with 
a disability, not as a cripple, but as 
one who has come to work—not on 
the basis of what he hasn’t but on 
the basis of what he has. 

No man gets a job because he 
hasn't this or that, but simply be- 
cause he has the stuff which it takes 
to hold a job. It goes without say- 


ing, of course, that no man should 
be put in a job unless he has the 
ability, either physical or mental, to 
hold it. If a supervisor finds that 
a man can’t hold a job which has 
been selected for him, he should be 
transferred or even laid off if the 


case warrants it. 

Don’t be misled into trying to help 
by being overly soft. What is needed 
is a straightforward dealing tempered 
With justice and a desire to- help. 

The supervisor also has a respon- 
sibility to try to bridge the gap be- 
tween the time since the veteran left 
and the present. A little time could 
be spent profitably on giving him 
the latest news on the company, any 
Changes in its policy and changes 
in personnel which the supervisor 
thinks would affect him. This is par- 
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ticularly true when an old employee 
is coming back to his old job. 


Training on the Job 

As far as instruction of veterans 
is concerned, the same _ principles 
should be used as are used with other 
workers. The four steps of good job 
instruction preparation, presenta- 
tion, performance tryout and follow- 
up should be followed. 

It would help tremendously to get 
together with workers already on the 
job and discuss the whole matter of 
the veterans’ problems, perhaps along 
the same lines as this article indi- 
cates, but in your own words, to- 


gether with your own interpretation. 

As far as general suggestions which 
might be of particular importance to 
supervisors in handling veterans are 
concerned, the same principles which 
we use every day are applicable— 
justice and fairness in treating all 
employees alike, and being readily 
available to help. Never refuse a 
man a chance to unload his mind. 
Indicate a real interest in his ad- 
vancement and catch a grievance be- 
fore it has had a chance to develop. 


Do Not Be Curious 


You should also be mighty careful 
to avoid expressions of curiosity 
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about the handicapped. After all, 
this handicap is none of your busi- 
ness. It is one of those things about 
which your curiosity may get the 
better of you. Hold it in check at 
least until you know the man pretty 
well. 

Remember that most of us are 
handicapped. Some of us have a stiff 
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knee and others have brains so rigid 
that it is hard to get a new idea. 
Still others of us have to get used to 
false teeth, and it isn’t considered 
good form anywhere that I know of 
to be too curious about how many 
false teeth a man happens to have 
in his head. In other words, treat 
the man as if he is a regular fellow 
and one of the gang. 

Sympathy is worse than curiosity. 
Amazement is only to be used when 
he really amazes you on the basis 
of what he can do. Don’t have any 
fuss, any overindulgence. Just try 


to ease the man into the same old 
routine with a minimum of friction. 


That War Food Order No. 1 has for two years, now, made enrichment of bakers’ 
white bread and rolls mandatory—and that it appears likely to remain in force for 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


You, yourself, are going to be 
pretty sensitive and you are going 
to notice any signs of fatigue or 
strain or any particular things which 
you think are causes of failure. Keep 
this in your mind: your supervisory 
job is to get out production and it is 
doing the veteran no good unless he 
can keep up to the other men. In 
that respect you have got to be rather 
strict. 


Don’t Think You’re a Doctor 


You should not take it upon your- 
self to make medical diagnoses or 
give medical advice. That is what 
doctors are for. The questions of 


some time yet—tells only two parts of a four-part story vital to you. 


Part three: Housewives, returning from war work, men returning from the 
Service, have experienced the benefits of improved nutrition, have learned the 
values in food enrichment. They are going to insist on enriched bread, even with- 
out Government orders, and they are also going to insist on enriched family flour. 
Part four—which is up to you: The flour milling industry today, through vitamin 
enrichment, is in the fortunate position of leadership. Preserve that leadership 
through continuing emphasis on enrichment. Enrich ALL of your family flour. 


safety and personnel should be re- 
ferred to the proper persons. The 
worst thing you can do is to make 
a veteran “stick out like a sore 
thumb” and the best thing you can 
do is to treat him like anybody else. 

The question often comes up as to 
how you should assist a man. There 
is only one answer, and that is, with- 
out apology and without too much 
talk. If a man is in trouble and 
needs help—whether he likes it or 
not—give it to him; but don’t give 
it to him unless he needs it. If a 
man prefers to struggle with his 
overcoat, let him struggle. That is 
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his business, but if he struggles wit, 
a machine, that is your business. | 





His Private Life 


One of the greatest mistakes yp 
make is not to differentiate betwee, 
a man’s private life and his life j, 
the plant. After all, in the plant , 
man may be vocationally limitod o, 
occupationally limited—there may he 
certain fields that he cannot ntey 
successfully—but as far as yoii are 
concerned, that is all his har licap 
amounts to. Whether or not h» has 
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HEN our men were going into 
Naples, a typhus epidemic was 
starting in the city. The army set 
up 42 delousing stations and also 
went down into the caves beneath 
the city where people took shelter 
against bombing, to dust them with 
DDT powder. We treated several 
million people in Naples in a few 
months and smashed the epidemic 
As a result, not one American soldier 
died of typhus 
In 1942 the Surgeon General's of- 





fice first saw the potentialities of 
DDT. Two medical officers were tak- 
ing some DDT powder to an isolated 
detachment of our troops. They were 
captured by some Bedouins and tak- 
en before their chief. It was a pret- 
ty tight spot for the officers. In 


desperation they told the chief that 
they were carrying a magic powder. 
The chief wanted to see it so the 
medical officers dusted his robes with 
DDT. The Americans said that in a 
few minutes the chief relaxed and 
smiled and the next day he set ‘hem 
free. 

For the first time in that c 
life he had enjoyed a good n 
sleep. 

Thanks to DDT, malaria is under 
control wherever our men are [fight- 
ing. We supply it in the form of an 
oil spray which can be applied to 
places where mosquitoes breed. In 
addition, where soldiers are living in 
tents or barracks, DDT is applied to 


els 





ht’s 


the walls. The minute a mosquito 
comes in contact with DDT, he gets 
what the men describe as a double 
dose of delirium tremens. The in- 
sect becomes nervous and agitated 





and flies around drunkenly in a cir- 
cle before it becomes paralyzed and 
dies.—Lt. Col. A. L. Ahnfeldt, Oilice 
of the Surgeon General, U. S. Army. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


The growing popularity of auto- 
matic grain unloading shovels prob- 
ably will be a factor in the reduction 
of accidents occurring while grain 
cars are being unloaded. 
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mill representing another man’s ideas, 
which the miller now in. charge 
wishes, with good intentions, to make 
accord with his own. 

But he does not do it at once; he 
does it gradually. It would be better 
if he intended to do it all, to bring 
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our new man is treading on danger- 
ous ground. 

If he had a bad case to work out, 
if he had taken hold of a mill which 
was in a bad and unsatisfactory con- 
dition, he could afford to do this; he 
could afford to try to bring this mill 
to a point where the methods were 
like those in his former place. Here, 
where the conditions are so different, 
he has no such favorable ground to 
work in. The first time that he 
makes a misstep, it is backward, one 
which brings positive discredit to him 
—suspicion. It is easy to see where 
such measures in such a place may 
lead. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The time is past when a miller has 
to sustain his position by his ability 
to make changes in keeping with the 
spirit of revolution which was once 
so prevalent. It is possible for him 
to gain credit by regularly running a 
mill, by taking what he has and doing 
his best with it. If the flour is not 
satisfactory and the proprietors so 
express themselves, then is time 
enough to make changes with the 
view to better results. 

They will find this out soon enough, 
and then there is safety in changes; 
otherwise there is not, to the miller. 
Without such reasons, he will always 
be regarded with suspicion and dis- 


trust, even if it be not expressed. 
His successes will be taken as a mat- 
ter of course in fulfillment of his 
promises, implied or otherwise; his 
failures will be directly charged 
against him, with no credits to bal- 
ance. 

The best machinery, the best pro- 
gram and the best managed mills do 
not necessarily do the best work with 
the best wheat. Everything may be 
ever so complete, but if the miller 
fails to comprehend, or for any rea- 
son to take advantage of that which 
is set before him, he will fail in doing 
good work. It is with the most deli- 
cate arrangements and adjustments 





TO COMPANY PRESIDENTS: -------------5 


Today—thanks largely to you and other industrial executives—22,000,- 
000 civilian workers are speeding victory and achieving postwar secu- 
rity through the Payroll Savings Plan. Over 60% of the 6th War Loan 
subscriptions came from this source—and, between drives, this forward- 








looking plan has been responsible for 3 out of 4 War Bond sales! 


Good as this record is, the Payroll Savings Plan can be still more effec- 
tive. Believing this can best be accomplished by giving Bond buyers a 
definite idea of the many benefits accruing to them, the War Finance 
Division has prepared a variety of active aids for employee education. 


This new “ammunition” includes: 


a—An entertaining, swift-paced moving picture, graphically 
showing the importance of buying—and holding—War Bonds. 

b—An interesting, easy-to-read booklet, explaining how War 
Bonds may be accumulated to provide education for children, 


homes, retirement incomes, etc. 


c—Attractive, handy War Bond envelopes, enabling Bond 











holders to note each separate purchase—and the specific purpose 
for which each Bond or group of Bonds was bought. 


Passing this particular ammunition requires that you reappraise your 
own company’s Payroll Savings Plan. Have your own War Bond Chair- 
man contact the local War Finance Committee—today! They will wel- 


come the chance to discuss this new program with you. 
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for making distinctions in mij, 
matters that the greatest mistake: 
may be made. With mechanica] pro- 
visions for recognizing and caring fo, 
all the finer differences in the mill. 
ing of the stock, there is required , 
mental provision for disting) ishins 
the uses and necessities for siich te. 
rangements. 

The failure to provide such an ay) 
iliary is the failure of the machin, 
itself. There is no object in havin 
a complete mill unless an equal) 
complete man be chosen to pun jj 
If the finer distinctions be made j 
the reduction of the stock and j< 
ultimate grading and separations, ; 
is only possible to have these distino. 
tions preserved by operating the ma. 
chines in the spirit and intention ; 
the original designer. 

It is a frequent experience mi! 
builders that the mills with which 
they take the most pains, those whic) 
they study the most carefully, and iy 
which they make the most elavorato 
preparations for good milling. giy, 


them the most trouble. There jg jp 
mind a mill which was planned by 4 
prominent and capable mill builde 
which failed to such an extent as io 


reflect discredit on the firm which 
built it—not because it was. ineffi- 
cient in any degree, but 
cause it was too good, too complet 
for the men who were to run it 
They were not organized in way 
to recognize or use its better points 

One feature of this mill was th 
gradual reduction of middlings. Thes 
men could not see why these mid- 
dlings should not be “crushed down” 
at once, and crush them down they 


did, and the consequence was that 
when they came to the place in th 
mill where they should have had thei 


best middlings, they had a lot of flat, 
feathery stock which made soft, flat 
gray flour, instead of making the best 
flour in the mill. The builder of this 
mill was enough of a politician 1 
see a way out of his troubl H 
took out that gradual reduction ap- 
paratus, as far as it applied to th 
middlings, and put in millstones, and 
the result was that the owners wer 
happy. They were confirmed in thi 
belief that smooth rolls would not 
do for the reduction of middlings, 
and that the buhrs made whiter, mor 
granular and altogether better flour 

A very large proportion of the flour 
made in this country is manufac- 
tured by very simple machinery and 
methods. Most of these mills will 
at one time or another be improved 
There will be additions made with th 


view to the improvement of the qual- 
ity of the product and having in mind 
at the same time, a reduction in cost 


at least this latter should always bi 
a part of the scheme. More often 
than otherwise the idea of improve- 
ment in the quality is considered so 


seriously that the question of cost 
of production is lost sight of, and 
while the flour may be better, its 


cost is materially increased. The 
feed is richer and the miller even- 
tually is poorer. 

The real improvement in milling 
does not consist solely of betiering 
the quality of the flour. That is one 
side of the question, and a smal! one 
There is no improvement in milling 
where the main question is not al- 
fected in favor of the owner. By 
this is meant that there is no im- 
provement where the miller does no! 
get more money out of his wheat by 
his changes. For if he does not, why 
should he change? There is nothing 
in it to him in having better machin- 
ery or cleaner flour regardless 0! 
cost than does his neighbor. That 
would be a matter of sentiment, and 

(Continued on page 23a.) 
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| WHAT'S 








_. » that-isn’t common to A// Good Fumigants? 


Larvacide isn’t the world’s only good fumigant, but it has advantages which you 
won't get in total in any ether. We'd need a lot of space to list them all but here 
are a few of the outstanding reasons why you may expect better and more economi- 
eal pest control with 


jharpwaenicle ..... used according 


AOU to directions 





@KILLS INCLUDE EGG LIFE AND 
LARVAE 


@ PENETRATION REACHES where less po- 
tent gases may fall short 

@ PESTROYS RODENTS without carcass 
nuisance 

@ WARNS OF ITS PRESENCE, cutting accident risk 

@ WELL PLANNED PROGRAM, followed through, cuts control costs ’way down 





This program starts with your arriving grain and goes right through to protection 
of your outgoing flour shipments. If you really want better pest control at lower 
cost in labor, time and material, write for this program . . 
special control problem you may have. 


. and for help with any 


Larvacide is a tear gas fumigant with 
a record of over 20 years’ success. Comes 
in cylinders 25, 50, 100 and 180 Ibs., and 


in handy 1 Ib. Dispenser Bottles, each in 117 Liberty Street 
sealed can, packed 12 to case. Stocks 


maintained in principal cities .. . NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
BOSTON @ CHICAGO @ CINCINNATI @ CLEVELAND @ OMAHA ¢@ PHILADELPHIA 


STRONG, SCOTT MFG. CO., Ltd. 
Teronto ° Winnipeg 7 Calgary 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO. 


Established 1816 


Canadian Distributors and Stock Paints: 
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Some Reasons for the Wide Use of 


NOR-VELL Sieve Frames 


® Increased Bolting 
Capacity 

@ Last Longer 

® No Joint Wear 


® Made to Fit Any 
Square Sifter 








®@ Immediate Delivery 


Ask for Particulars 


NOR-VELL SIEVE CO. 


1510 W. 29th Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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CENTRAL BAG & Bursar Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE ano FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 


















Horti fy Your 





insurance 


The primary purpose of an appraisal 
of your mill and elevator property is to 


provide a basis for the amount of insurance 





to be carried, and, in case of a fire, the 
appraisal serves as a basis for the amount 


of insurance to be paid. 


Aivorsinitn made by our trained and 
experienced engineers have never been 


successfully disputed in case of fire loss. 





Ke “Knowing your worth 
is well worth 
knowing.” 


Appraisal Service Company, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Appraisers to the Milling and Grain Trade 
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ARE YOU TEMPTING IT? 


Do Your New 
Employees Know The 
Fundamentals of 


FIRE HAZARDS? 


Write us for a supply of instruction cards to be handed 
to new workers. These cards list 12 brief rules of fire 
prevention in grain handling plants which every worker 
should know. 

Your plant may be in danger due to ignorance, careless- 
ness, or indifference. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Flour Particle Size Determination 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


by the Sedimentation Method 


By W. L. Heald 
Manager 


Products Control Department 
The Shellabarger Mills 


ETERMINATION of flour par- 
ID ticle size by the gravitational 
method has been tried by a 
number of workers with more or less 
success. The apparatus was cumber- 


some and somewhat complicated, and, 
therefore, has received very little at- 
tention except by research workers 
and then only on special problems. 
The need for a simple and practical 
method has been expressed by millers 
and chemists alike for several years. 
The customary method of determin- 
ing flour particle size by the use of 
silk sieves of standard mesh, shaken 
for some definite period of time in 


some form of laboratory sifter, has 
proved very unsatisfactory. 

All who have tried checking bolt- 
ing results from day to day can tes- 
tify to their inaccuracy. Many in- 
vestigations have been made, and the 
findings have shown that the bolting 
cloth procedure, even under ideal con- 
ditions, is very inaccurate. Air sep- 
aration has been tried, but has proved 
very difficult to control in small scale 








mortality. 


- Allauthorities in the field of animal nutri- 
tion are agreed that it is of the greatest 
importance that poultry feeds contain 
adequate amounts of Riboflavin (Vita- 
min B., sometimes termed Vitamin G). 
Inadequate supplies in the feed of lay- 
ing and breeding hens lead to decreased 
egg production, low fertility of the eggs, 
and high mortality rate and high inci- 
dence of curled-toe paralysis in the chicks 
produced. Insufficient content of this 
vitamin in chick feed results in slow 
growth, curled-toe paralysis, 


Many of the feed supplements for- 
merly used as Riboflavin sources are now 
in short supply, but fortunately ample 
amounts of the pure crystalline vitamin 


are available. But what is of even greater 








RIBOFLAVIN ror ENRICHMENT 
OF POULTRY FEEDS 


Chas. 


and high 


for allo 


importance — simple arithmetic will show 
that the pure Riboflavin is by far the 
cheapest source of this vitamin. 

Pfizer & Co. Inc. offer for feed 
supplementation pure crystalline Ribo- 
flavin U.S.P. (1,000,000 gamma or mi- 
crograms per gram), Riboflavin Mixture 
No. 2, and Riboflavin Mixture No. 3. The 
two latter consist of intimate mixtures of 
the crystalline vitamin with calcium car- 
bonate or edible starch, calcium carbon- 
ate being used as the base for Mixture No. 
2 and edible starch for Mixture No. 3; 
both contain 1 gram (1,000,000 gamma 
or micrograms) of Riboflavin per ounce. 
Shipment of any of these products can 
be made at once on receipt of order — no 
application to the War Production Board 


ation is necessary. 

















MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS o 





Chemicals For Those Who Serve Man’s Well-Being 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 





81 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
444 WEST GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


1849 
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laboratory equipment. The Most 
promising procedure, then, appears 
to be the sedimentation method. 
The writer has been very much ie. 
terested for many years in some 
method of accurately determining 
particle size of flour. Recen; tly an 
apparatus and a procedure fo); deter. 
mining particle size of clays and eo. 
ment were suggested as a possibility 
The apparatus is known as the An. 


dreasen sedimentation apparatys 
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Fig. 1—Andreasen Sedimentation 
Apparatus 


(Fig. 1). Since no published ¢ 0 
the use of the apparatus c a 
found, a search for a suitable me- 
dium, in which flour is_ practicall) 
insoluble and of proper viscosity, was 
undertaken. As a number of! prod- 
ucts were tried and no one product 
seemed to meet the need, a mixtur 
of two was found to be satisfactory 
namely, carbon. tetrachloride and 
cleaner’s naphtha. In this mixtur 
a rather wide range of density can 
be obtained. By mixing the two 
which are completely miscible at any 
temperature, a solution can be mad 
in which flour is only very slightl 


soluble. The only real hazard en- 
countered in using this solution is 
that it must be handled in a fum 
hood since the vapors are toxic when 
breathed for any length of time. Ii 


is possible to use a light gas mask 
which will absorb the vapors, but this 
is rather uncomfortable. The fume 
hood was found to be the more de- 
sirable. 


Explanation of Apparatus 

The apparatus, as _ illustrated, is 
very simple and easy to operate. To 
obtain accuracy it was found that 4 
temperature of 30° C. gave the best 
results. The fume hood is so al 
ranged with temperature control thal 
the apparatus and all solutions may 
be brought to 30° C. 

The Andreasen apparatus is a Ie 
finement of the ordinary _ pipett 
method for subsieve grain sizes. By 


(Continued on page 24a.) 
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Personnel Management 





_ 
(Continued from page 3a.) 
yelop their own abilities and achieve 
adequacy in facing their problems. 
The modern personnel manager, as 
, result, frequently looks and acts 
unlike iis predecessor of a decade 
,oo. Formerly, the personnel man 
928 all too frequently a backslapping 
Jjadhander, with a lot more weight 
jround the middle than at the top. 


Now-a-days, he looks more like 


Cassius ’ 
The same type of change is appar- 
in the labor leaders with 


nt als 
ie manpower managers fre- 


whom 


ouently deal. Labor leadership has 
indergone great changes, and a se- 


ective ffect among labor leaders is 
overywiiere apparent. War, with 
+; “no strike pledge” is a difficult 
time for the lightheaded and heavy- 
sted pe of labor leader. He has 
been replaced in numerous organiza- 
‘ions by a more far-seeing, realistic, 
ind statesmanlike officer, one who 
can explain War Manpower Commis- 
sion directives and War Labor Board 
delays to the membership, who can 
do an intelligent job in a hearing or 
before an arbitrator, who can organ- 
ve the facts and prepare an effective 
nion brief, who can sit across the 
table from management and hold his 
wn on the basis of fact and logic. 
Incidentally, if management is shrewd 
ind if the public is alert, both will 
extend a strong helping hand to these 
labor Jeaders who have maintained 
their positions and survived the war 
experience. They can play a most 
important part in postwar industrial 
ind community relations. It will be 
tragic, indeed, if demagogues in the 
movement unseat them. The whole 
nation will lose from such an up- 
neaval 

One of the major changes in labor 
relations occasioned by the war is, 
of course, the limitation placed on 


wage increases by the National Wage 
Stabilization program. Wages cannot 


be adjusted at will; they must be 
varied only in accordance with estab- 


lished stabilization policy. Out of the 
idministration of this program, sev- 
eral lessons may be learned. One of 
them points to the fact that even 
small errors in rate setting may oc- 
casion a great deal of dissatisfaction 
and unrest. 


Wage Differentials Important 


For (he wage stabilization program 
has repeatedly shown that differen- 
tials between occupational rates, 
rather than the absolute level of such 
rates, are of major importance to 
workers. They judge the appropri- 
ateness of their pay by reference to 
its relationship to that of other jobs 
rather than in absolute terms. 

As result, there has been a 
marked increase in interest in job 


evaluation, job rating, and the whole 
function of wage and salary admin- 
istration. Both management and or- 
ganized labor have sought to iron out 
intraplant and interplant inequities. 
Moreover, since such adjustments are 
among those permitted by the wage 
Stabilization program, a lot of im- 
provement in such interrelationships 
has resulted. Wage structures in in- 
dustry have come to be more sen- 
sible. Because the situation has 
called attention to the many hap- 
hazard relationships in which jobs of 
lesser value have drawn pay equal 
to or exceeding those of greater val- 
ue, however, we may expect increas- 
Ing and continuing interest in job 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


evaluation and revision of rate struc- 
tures. 

Job evaluation implies a careful job 
analysis and a resulting job descrip- 
tion. The whole stabilization program 
has thus tended to encourage more 
general use of job analysis. Every firm 
that has filed a form 10 asking per- 
mission to adjust wages has learned 
the necessity for job descriptions. 
And many firms have had their re- 
quests refused or modified because 
their job descriptions did not ac- 
curately portray the work being done. 
As a result, both management and 
organized labor have a direct inter- 


est in improving and extending job 
analysis. 


Incentive Wage Plans 
Because the stabilization program 


has frequently prevented any upward - 


adjustment in hourly rates, many 
managements have turned and are 


2la 


turning to incentive wage plans. By 
paying employees by the piece or by 
the ton, their earnings can be in- 
creased within the provisions of sta- 
bilization regulations. Hence, many 
firms that have formerly operated 
on the basis of hourly rates are now 
using or are contemplating some type 





344 DELAWARE AVENUE 





A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











Deadliest Enemy of Mill Insects ! 


...yt LIQUID HCN 





is Harmless to Food Products 


Although Liquid HCN is the most powerful 
fumigant known for destroying both insect and 
rodent pests, it is absolutely harmless to the 
foodstuffs which are commonly subject to infes- 
tation. For Liquid HCN is non-reacting, leaves 


no residual or deleterious “after-effects.’’ 


Liquid HCN has no 
Harmful Effects on Products 
such as... 


FLOUR 
GRAINS 
CEREALS 
RICE 
NUTS 

RAISINS 

BEANS 
PEAS 

OTHER LEGUMES 
CANDY 
DRIED FRUITS 
.--AND SIMILAR PRODUCTS 












































That’s an important reason why Industrial Fumigation 
Engineers who are experts in all types of pest control 
prefer Liquid HCN! 

Consult an Industrial Fumigation Enginzer in your 
territory regarding your own pest control requirements. 
He will be glad to make a specific recommendation for 
complete control in your mill, plant or warehouse. 
Such a consultation involves no obligation. Write us 
for further information. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Insecticide Department ° A Unit of American Cyanamid Company 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20,N. Y. 
Kansas City 6, Missouri + 





Azusa, California 


SPECIFY THE FUMIGANT PREFERRED BY EXPERTS 


LIQUID HCN 
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of incentive plan. The War Produc- 
tion Board and the War Labor Board 
have co-operated in developing stand- 
ards for such plans which are avail- 
able to all interested parties. 

Another result of the stabilization 
program is the emphasis in current 


collective 
“fringe issues.”’ 





Tricks.’ 





bargaining on 


Use “‘BAG OF TRICKS” 
TO INCREASE YOUR SALES 
Over one million copies of this 32-page 
sales-builder for products in Cotton Bags 
Write for free copy 
now. Learn how you may put this book- 
let to work for you. 


were used in 1944, 


so-called 


Because upward re- 


Ask for 


No obligation—Address: 
NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
Memphis 1, Tennessee 





“Bag 


of 








visions of wage rates as a whole are 
generally impossible, unions through- 
out the country have followed the 
pattern widely publicized in connec- 
tion with the steel industry in seek- 
ing shorter basic work weeks, longer 
vacations, shift differentials and night 
shift premiums, 
life insurance, sick leave and other 
similar concessions. 
formerly regarded generally as “trad- 
ing points,” 
significance so that, 
refuses them, they frequently become 
disputed issues and are submitted to 
the War Labor Board for adjudica- 


tion. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Similarly, in numerous recent ne- 
gotiations, representatives of labor 
organizations have asked for auto- 
matic progressions within rate ranges. 
By thus providing for regular in- 
creases based on length of service 
rather than merit, they seek to gain 
the maximum in wages under the 
stabilization policy. Management’s 
opposition to the elimination of mer- 
it as a basis for such advancement 
could be anticipated. An interest- 
ing compromise effected in some 
cases permits automatic progressions 
to the midpoint of the rate range 
with merit increases in the remain- 
der. 


guaranteed wages, 
These proposals, 


have attained sufficient 
if management 


“ENTOLETER” PROTECTS QUALITY STANDARDS 





THEIR FIRST! The 


Ballard & Ballard mill. Since its purchase in 19 
machine has been in continuous use, 


buckwheat flours. 


RESULTS PROVED Two “ENTOLETERS” 
Ballard & Ballard, following results from t 


chine. To safeguard the high quality of Balla 
the “ENTOLETER” 


products, 
wheat clear. 


“ENTOLETER” 


above 


is 





in the 
41, the 


treating pancake and 





installed by 
he first ma- 
rd & Ballard 


on the left treats soft 
The machine on the right treats cake flour. 


Ballard & Ballard 
always a leader in 
quality control, was 


one of the first users 
of the “ENTOLETER’. 


@ For proof that the “ENTOLETER” positively de- 
stroys all insect eggs, larvae, pupae and adults in milled 
products, ask the miller who has “ENTOLETER” pro- 
tection. He has the proof! We know through the re- 
orders he sends us, extending “ENTOLETER” control 
through his mill—not because of unsupported claims, 
but because of what he knows from actual experience 
with the “ENTOLETER’—his proof in performance! 
@ The experience of Ballard & Ballard of Louisville 
with this improved method of insect infestation control 
has led them to reorder twice while their original ma- 
chine, purchased in 1941, remains in continuous oper- 
ation. @ Millers obtain DOUBLE PROTECTION 
by “ENTOLETING?” incoming raw stock before proc- 
essing, and the finished product before packaging. 
“ENTOLETERS” are entirely mechanical in action. 
No heat is employed. They are simple and inexpensive 
to install; require little headroom. Write for latest free 
issue of Infestation Control bulletin. ENTOLETER 
DIVISION, The Safety Car Heating & Lighting Com- 
pany, Inc., 1187 Dixwell Avenue, New Haven 4, Conn. 
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INFESTATION DESTROYER 
CONTINUOUS DESTRUCTION OF ALL INSECT LIFE 
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Another variant of these develop, 
ments proposes reopening Clauses in 
collective agreements, which perm; 
either party to reopen the contrag, 
by giving 30 days’ notice, on the sub. 
ject of wages. Management | has gen. 
erally opposed this departure also, on 
the grounds that it makes advyane, 
calculation of costs impossible and 


that it violates the spirit of a oop. 
tract. Labor should be willing, map. 
agement argues, to await the te. 


mination of the agreement bs 
manding changes. 


re de. 


Need for Standard Methwds 
All of those who have had an 9p. 
portunity to participate in the settle. 
ment of labor disputes during ‘he way 


have been repeatedly impress:d wit) 
the need for including a sys'ematie 
grievance procedure in al labo, 
agreements. Such procedure showij 
include a formal grievance ‘ommit. 
tee within the plant, and it shou 
provide for final or terminal irbitra. 
tion if a grievance defies set‘ lemen} 
by other means. These _ provisions 
are now becoming increasin: ly fre. 
quent and may well carry over into 


postwar agreements. 

Similarly, those engaged in settling 
wartime labor disputes have come to 
recognize the tremendous significanc 
of facts in industrial relations. In 
literally hundreds of cases, issues in 
dispute arise from questions of fact 
Thus, one side argues that night shift 
differentials are an established prace- 
tice in the industry and ar The 
other side disagrees. Neither has 
sufficient evidence to convince the 
other. Again, management may op- 
pose sick leave on the ground that 
employees generally abuse such priv 
ileges, or labor may object to paying 
a portion of the cost of settling 
grievances, arguing that management 
always pays all such costs. The an- 
swers to such questions are facts 
They can be available only if some- 
one takes the trouble to study, col- 
lect, analyze and classify them 

To meet such situations, many of 
us are planning now the provision of 
facilities to supply such facts in peace- 
time. The University of Minnesota, 
for example, has already instituted a 
continuing research program to pro- 
vide such factual information for la- 
bor, management and the public in 
the future. 

These, then, are some of t] 
changes that have characteri 
industrial relations during t! 
Both management and _ lab: 
recognized the need for superi 
ership, and their leadership in 
dustrial relations field has ir 
greatly since Pearl Harbor 
sides have recognized the h 
nificance of manpower as a ba 
ural resource and the import 
improved working and _ living 
ditions. The war with its 
stabilization program has oct 
many changes in current c¢ 
bargaining. Special emphas 
come to be placed on compara- 
tive wage rates, on job descrip 
tion and job evaluation, and on 
differentials between the wages paid 
on various jobs. Similarly, labor or 
ganizations have come to e! phasis 
the “fringe” issues, vacations. shift 
differentials, and others. Finally, 
war has taught significant lessons on 
the value of systematic grievance 
procedures and of facts in ind istrial 
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disputes. These are some of the sig- 
nificant changes in modern labor 
uring 


relations that have appeared 
the past year. All of them emphasize 
the basic and elementary significance 
of human resources and human rela- 
tionships in our modern society. 
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(Continued from page 18a.) 

not business, which latter is the side 

of this question which is being con- 

sidered. 

In (imes past when there was great 
strife and great activity because of 
the radical changes in methods, there 
was more advantage to be gained 
py superiority in quality and, in a 
measure, regardless of cost; and in 
the enthusiasm of those times, so 
prolific of changes, this matter of 
sentiment and personal pride took a 
rowth along with other things. 


rank 

But little time will straighten out 
all this. The time is past when a 
few mills will monopolize the trade 
for a superior article of flour. The 


number of mills making such flour is 
daily increasing and the names which 
stood up like monuments in the flour 
ire less conspicuous because of 


trade 
trife, activity and skill of their 


the s 
competitors. This change alters the 
character of the competition. 

In the future it will be more a 


matter of cost than of quality. Not 
that quality will be any less requisite, 
but beeause it will not be so serious 
a matter with the buyers to get the 
quality they desire. This state of 
affairs will call for serious considera- 
tion in the cost of manufacture. The 
matter of yield and percentage of the 
various grades will force itself prom- 


inently into view. 





Static Electricity 





(Continued from page 5a.) 
instrument. When static electricity 
charges are discovered, we proceed 
to eliminate them by proper ground- 
ing. Should the charge be located on 
a belt, for example, we install ground 
brushes on the upper and lower run- 
ners of the horizontal belt at a point 
about 18 inches to two feet after the 
belt has run around the pulley. In 
some instances it is also necessary 
to ground the shafting. Long belts 
require several brushes. 

It has also been my experience 
that when the atmospheric humidity 
is extremely low, such as on a cold 
winter day, static electricity is made 
or developed on machinery that does 
not evidence the same conditions dur- 
ing other seasons of the year. This, 
in my opinion, indicated the impor- 
tance of making static electricity 
tests all through the winter season. 
Also, mill and wooden construction 
type buildings are more subject to 
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static electricity than other types of 
construction. 

Other static electricity producers 
such as reels, bucket elevators, fans 
and dust-collecting systems should be 
grounded to building steel or to wa- 
ter lines by the use of flexible 
stranded copper cable, with both ends 
of the ground cable soldered in po- 
sition. 

It may be of interest to you for 
me to mention an experience relative 
to static electricity being discovered 
on the wooden frames of a set of 
reels. All the usual and customary 
means of grounding to discharge the 
static electricity were employed 
without success, and as a final resort 
the complete wooden reel housings 
were painted with aluminum paint 
which, due to its metallic base, com- 
pletely dissipated all traces of static 
electricity after this painting had 
been done. 

It is my desire to warn you that 
when grounding is done, frequent in- 
snection must be made to see that 
the ground wires have not been bro- 
ken, otherwise the possible ignition 
hazard of static electricity is in- 
creased. 


¥Y ¥ 


Editor’s Note.—Mr. Alger, author 
of the forecoing article, is a mem- 
ber of the National Fire Prevention 
Association’s dust exnlosion hazards 
committee. The article was adapted 
from the text of an address made by 
Mr. Alger before the foods section of 
the National Safety Council. 
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The Earliest Machine 


The shadoof was perhaps the earli- 
est device or machine based on the 
lever as a means of power transmis- 
sion that was devised by man. The 
shadoof consisted of a pole hung on 
a post in such a way that it could 
be swung easily up and down or 
around. From one end of the pole 
a bucket was suspended, while at 
the other end was a weight large 
enough to overbalance the weight of 
the bucket when filled with water. 
In operation the shadoof was installed 
near a stream or well and the opera- 
tor merely lowered the bucket into 
the water by pulling downward. The 
filled bucket was automatically lifted 
by the shadoof and the workman 
swung the device to the point at 
which the water was to be poured. 
The shadoof was, in fact, the first 
crane and was in use by the inhab- 
itants of the Nile Valley as early as 
3,000 B.C. 
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Hammond Over-Seas Bags are built 
to safely go ’round the world! 
Strong, Rugged 5-ply Multi-wall Overslips 
—including outer wall of Wet Strength 
Kraft—two walls of Asphalt 
Kraft—waterproof glue and wax-dipped 
bottom meet Army and Navy specifications. 


Laminated 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER co. 


Paper Mill and Bag Factory - WELLSBURG, W. VA. 











NOW 1s THE TIME TO INSPECT . 
YOUR ROOFS FOR WEAR . . - 


After a severe winter 


your roofs should be inspected for damage caused by heavy snow, 
sleet, ice and rain. It won’t be necessary to rip off your roof because 


of a worn and leaky condition. 


STONHARD PLASTIC and LIQUID 
ROOF RESURFACERS 


Help You to Solve Your Roof Troubles Easily... Quickly 


STONHARD PLASTIC 
ROOF RESURFACER 


consists of long-shred asbestos 
fibres thoroughly intermixed with 
waterproof and weatherproof ma- 
terials and can be applied to any 
type of roof —concrete, iron, tin, 
gravel, paper or felt. 


STONHARD PLASTIC 
ROOF RESURFACER 


is applied cold with a trowel .. . 
no heating of materials or involved 
preparation is necessary ... use it 
as it comes from the drum. On 
roofs that are dried-out further 
protection is had by first coating 
with STONHARD PLASTIC 
ROOF RESURFACER 
PRIMER. 








STONHARD LIQUID 
ROOF RESURFACER 


applied with a brush as a complete 
coating or just to the worn spots 
on roofs, worn and leaky flashings 
and gutters, around the bases of 
chimneys, parapets and skylights 
will give a seamless, pliable, water- 
proof and watertight covering. 


YOUR OWN WORKMEN CAN DO THE JOB 


Keep a Drum of STONHARD PLASTIC or LIQUID 


ROOF RESURFACER on Hand for Emergencies 
--- ORDER NOW... 


STONHARD COMPANY 


881 Terminal Commerce Bldg., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 


reo «Clip This Coupon for Further Details —-———— — — — — | 

















STONHARD COMPANY, | 
881 Terminal Commerce Bldg., Philadelphia 8, Pa. | 

Sirs: Please send us more detailed information on how we can use STONHARD | 
PLASTIC and LIQUID ROOF RESURFACERS to our advantage. | 
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FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 


FLOUR 


THE STANDARD OF QUALITY 
FOR THE MILLING INDUSTRY 











Your bakery customers are particu- 
larly conscious of the malting prop- 


erties of their flour this year. 


Check your flour carefully, reinforce 
it with our full strength Malted Wheat 
Flour, and keep the performance of 


your product uniform. 


The Kansas Milling 


WICHITA Company KANSAS 

















Serving the Flour Milling Industry Since 1925 
We buy or sell 


USED BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 


contact 


7CO BAG COMPANY 


2423 W. 14th St., Chicago 8, Illinois 





















JECKERBOARD ELEVATOR CO. 


LLING WHEAT - COARSE GRAINS ¢ eh tae 
a d and Soft. Winter Wheat 


}UIS « KANSAS CITY « MINNEAPOLIS . Fcc dle: . BUFFALO 











sistant copper-alloy steel. 
Loops, bearings, nose irons 
and weights are Parkerized 
rust resistant. 
Chicago. 








Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 








Size Determination 
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this method it is possible to make 
determinations of particle sizes con- 
sisting of grain sizes smaller than 
(r) as a function of the size of the 
grain (r). The apparatus consists of 
a glass cylinder about 6 cm. in diam- 
eter; it has a capacity of approxi- 
mately 550 ml. when filled to the 
upper mark on the scale. It is pro- 
vided. with a ground glass stopper 
through which passes the stem of the 
pipette. The pipette extends 20 cm. 
beneath the surface of the suspension 
and about 4 cm. from the bottom, 
the tip being at a level of the zero 
mark on the scale while the upper 
surface of the suspension is at the 20 
cm. mark. The pipette has a capac- 
ity of 10 ml. and is provided with a 
three-way stopcock and a spout for 
drainage into a weighed evaporating 
dish or beaker. 


Method of Making Test 


A 15-gram portion of flour, mois- 
ture free, is weighed into a 250 cc. 
beaker. A small amount of the car- 
bon tetrachloride-naphtha mixture, 
sufficient to transfer it to the sedi- 
mentation flask, is poured on the 
flour. After rinsing the beaker to 
transfer all the flour to the flask, the 
solution is brought up to the 20 cm. 
mark. The pipette is put in place, 
and the solution and contents are 
mixed thoroughly. At this point the 
time is taken as the initial time, and 
samples are withdrawn at definite in- 
tervals. Instead of evaporating to 
dryness, it has been found expedient 
to use a weighed No. 4 Whatman 
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filter paper and draw directly to the 
filter paper. There are two reasons 
for this. Firstly, the solution can 
be used over again after filtering, 
thus avoiding waste. Secondly, ji L 
much quicker to dry the filter th 

to evaporate several cubic sass 
meters of solution. The values ob. 
tained represent the percentage by 
weight of the total flour, the grain 
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Fig. 2—Percentages of different jar- 
ticle sizes of two types of flour as 
determined by the sedimentation 
method. 


size of which is smaller than ), 
where (r) is the radius in microns 
nh 


——a 


(D-d) tg 
where (r) is the radius in microns 
of a sphere of density (D) falling 
with uniform velocity (h) (cm. per 
(t) 
minute) through a fluid of density 
(d) and viscosity (n) poises in the 


(I) r=2739 











Yes .. . that’s what grain and seed men throughout the country are 


doing . 


. making Seedburo their “Headquarters” for Equipment. They’ve 


found the Seedburo line includes products to fit almost all of their needs 


. 350 different items. . . 
pans, probes, fire extinguishers, etc. 


moisture testers, thermometers, scales, sample 
Every item is precision built, rigidly 


inspected and fully guaranteed. Government standards are adhered to where 
specifications are available. Write for free circulars on items that interest you 





$25.35 f.0.b. 








or width of sack. Has bar co. 
for holding shovel or bas- 
ket to grade when bag is 
being filled. Price $7.25. 





ALL METAL ADJUSTABLE RANDOLPH 
PLATFORM SCALE BAG HOLDER FIRE EXTINGUISHER 
No. 1124—Pillar, cap and No. 114 Universal — Con- Scientifically designed, 
center panel of the plat- structed mainly of soft Randolph “4” Carbon Diox- 
form are made of rust re- steel. Adjusts to any height ide (CO:) Fire Extinguish- 


er... capacity of 4 Ibs. 
2 . one hand, thumb 
trigger operation. Effective 
against oil, grease, paint, 
gasoline, etc. Price $20.25. 


630 BROOKS 8LDG 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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gravitational field (g) of 980.3 dynes. 
Andreasen found that Stokes law 
could be applied to angular or cubical 
particles of the same weight as 
spherical particles by calculating the 
grain size as the edge, length or 
width, of a cube of the same volume 
as a sphere of radius (r). His grain 
sizes conformed to the results of sieve 
analysis. Therefore, the transforma- 
tion may be accomplished by multi- 
plying the above equations by 1.612. 
At constant temperature with a given 
powder and liquid the equation is re- 
duced to the form 


where K is the calculated constant 
and (h) and (t) are measurable. With 
the solution of wide range in (d), 
number of grain sizes can be de- 
nined. Grain sizes from 154 
5 microns can be determined 
with a solution of carbon tetra- 
chloride and_- cleaner’s’ naphtha 
that gives a (d) of 1.2658 and vis- 
cosity of (mn), .009079 Poise. Substi- 
tuting in formula I, the values for 
(D) equal 1.410, (d) equal 1.2658, 


any 
tel 


Oo m= 


(n) equal .009079, formula No. II 
becomes 

h 

(III) r=35.4 — % 

t 
The factors (h) and (t) are control- 
lable. The following ranges of grain 
sizes are used: 


1 Grain sizes larger than 71 mi- 
crons; 2 between 71-67; 3 between 
67-42; 4 between 42-29; 5 between 
29-18; 6 between 18-6.5 microns. 

According to data published’, the 
bolting cloth opening of 25xx silk 
is about 33.5 microns; the 20xx silk 
is 39 microns; 16xx silk is 46 microns. 

If the above range of grain size is 
not satisfactory, any desired size be- 
tween 154—1.5 microns can be ob- 
tained by changing (h) and (t) to 
give the desired grain size. 

Figure 2 illustrates the results 
obtained on two flours of different 
types. Results of duplicate tests vary 
less than 1%, which is certainly a 
great advantage over the bolting 
method. 

The sedimentation method herein 
described may appear to be complex, 
but once the conditions have been 
established, any reasonably skilled 
technician can perform the analysis. 


fax Markley, ‘‘Flour Particle Size by the 
Sedimentation Method,” Cereal Chemistry, 
\ XI, pp. 654-660. 
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Vhat advancement there has been 
in milling, and whatever advancement 
there is to be, has and will come from 
united experience and an _ inter- 
change of ideas. The mill that has 
come the nearest running’ with 
closed doors is not the one which has 
done the best work, made the most 
money or contained the best help. 
One man, or a dozen, will not work 
out the milling problems of the fu- 
ture any more than did the same 
number in the past.—Louis Gibson 
in “Gradual Reduction Milling.” 


| LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 
Flour, Feed and Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Corby Bidg. St. Joseph, Mo. 
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The Rapid Increase of 
Penicillin Production 








fermentation solutions result- 
ing from the growth of a spe- 
cific mold, is being produced by the 
American chemical and pharmaceu- 
tical industries in ever-increasing 


P ENICILLIN, recovered from 





quantities to meet the requirements 
of the armed forces and of the Allies 
and also for essential civilian pur- 
poses. 

The War Production Board recently 
announced that production of peni- 
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cillin in 1945 will be more than two 
and one half times the 1944 output, 
which is estimated at 1,600 billion 
units valued at $35,000,000. 


John E. McKeen, general superin- 
tendent of Charles Pfizer & Co., 
Brooklyn, gave a description of the 
manufacturing process at a recent 
meeting of the New York Electrical 
Society. 

He related how, ever since scien- 
tists at Oxford University demon- 
strated the superior antibacterial ac- 
tivity of penicillin over the sulfona- 
mides on certain cases, strenuous en- 
deavors have been made to provide 
the demand for this therapeutic agent 








Complete Designs for Every Kind of Processing Plant 


THE Core OF THE STYLE “Ss” 
ROTOMASTER SIFTER 








Pocker Weigurs 
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No millers’ equipment is better than the mechanism that 
runs it. The Style “S’” ROTOMASTER SIFTER has this 
highly efficient drive mechanism that ensures perfect cir- 
cle gyration, constant circulation of oil, pin-point balance 
and consistent performance. It will pay you to investigate. 


THE GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Complete Design and Engineering Service for the Flour and 


2021-23 Pennsylvania Avenue 


Feed Milling I nd ustries 


KANSAS CITY 10, MISSOURI 
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Pure Sik Borring 
Grit Gauze 

















CANMORE BRAND 


Woven in Scotland 
under Swiss Technical 


Supervision from 
PURE SILK of 
the Finest Quality. 


The Most Durable 
and Uniform in mesh 


68 Higgins Avenue 
WINNIPEG 


Representatives in Canada, U.S. A.: 
KIPP-KELLY, LTD. 
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IT PAYS TO USE 


CLOTH BAGS 


Flexible, Durable, Economical 


a 


TEXTILE BAG MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


100 North LaSalle Street - - CHICAGO 











Flour Exchange ‘The J. K. HOWIE CO. Minneapolis, Minn. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


GREENING WIRE CLOTH 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
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so effective against pathogenic or- 
ganisms. Mr. McKeen brought out 
that in an effort to meet the vast 
need for penicillin, many difficult 
problems have been’ encountered 
which the industry at large has 
sought to overcome. For example, 
the fermentation broth used in its 
manufacture has an extremely low 
concentrate of 40 parts of the potent 
substance per million parts of water, 
and is also readily inactivated by en- 
zymes and a multitude of inorganic 
and organic compounds, under vary- 
ing conditions. 

Emphasizing the splendid spirit of 
teamwork and unusual effort shown 
by all of the men and women of 
Charles Pfizer & Co., making this 
company the world’s largest producer 
of penicillin, Mr. McKeen explained 
the development of the process from 
the time they made the first com- 
mercially available penicillin in this 
country to the present, offering also 
a description of the new plant, the 
operation of which is largely auto- 
matic and which currently produces 
well over 100 billion units of the drug 
per month. The mold (Penicillium 
notatum) when grown under opti- 
mum conditions and fed a desirable 
nutrient media, produces penicillin in 
the fermentation broth within a pe- 
riod of several days. 

Following the completion of the 
fermentation period, it is then neces- 
sary to concentrate and purify the 
penicillin. The first step in this re- 
covery procedure consists in remov- 
ing mycelia from the broth by fil- 
tration. This is followed by absorp- 
tion of the penicillin on carbon, utiliz- 
ing a procedure developed in the 
Pfizer research laboratories. Further 
purification is accomplished by pref- 
erentially removing the absorbed pen- 
icillin from the carbon by means of 
organic solvents. The penicillin is 
then recovered in a _ concentrated 
purified form from the solvents by 
extraction in suitable equipment with 
sodium bicarbonate to make the so- 
dium salt. The final solution is ster- 
ilized by filtration through a specially 
designed filter and subsequent steps 
of filling of the solution into the 
final serum vial — freezing, drying 
under high vacuum, and the sealing 
of the final package are carried out 
under sterile conditions. 

Mr. McKeen laid emphasis prin- 
cipally on methods of operation. In 
addition, a description was given of 
both the high-vacuum freeze drying 
apparatus and that used for a series 
of operations entailed in packaging. 
Further, it was pointed out that the 
penicillin undergoes rigid tests which 
must prove it to be pyrogen-free, non- 
toxic and sterile, before the product 
is considered suitable for injection 
into humans. The potency of the 
drug is determined by several meth- 
ods of bioassay using micro-organ- 
isms. 

Mr. McKeen mentioned that peni- 
cillin appears to be particularly use- 
ful against the gram-positive type of 
bacteria, failing, however, to control 
most infections due to gram-negative 
cocci. 

Administration of penicillin is gen- 
erally by intramuscular, intravenous 
or intrathecal injection. Topical appli- 
cation is probably used to a lesser ex- 
tent, and it was stressed that peni- 
cillin has proved to be one of the 
best therapeutic agents available to- 
day for infections caused by clostri- 
dia, gonococci, meningococci, pneu- 
mococci, staphylococci and strepto- 
cocci. 

The entire penicillin industry is 
making great strides toward provid- 
ing the quantities: of this drug re- 
quired by the fighting forces of the 
Allies and for essential civilian pur- 
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poses. Pronounced improvement; 
have occurred during the past yes, 
and the fermentation broth holds , 
much higher penicillin content as , 
result of an intensified research, pro. 
gram which has maintained conta; 
with the Northern Regional Researc) 
Laboratories (U. S. Department ,; 
Agriculture) at Peoria, Ill., and sey. 
eral university laboratories. 
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MAGNESIUM -— 
the Baby Metal 











M AGNESIUM as a metal has 
4 been known for more than a 
century, but only for about 25 years 
has it developed as a structural meta]. 
And this is because magnesium as 
such is quite worthless as a structura] 
material. It remained something oj 
a curiosity, except for its use jn 
flares and for other quick combustion 
purposes, until it was discovered that, 
if other metals were mixed with it 
in various proportions, the alloy gave 
magnesium a new character and it 
became a tough, but easily machined, 
corrosion-resisting metal in every 
way suitable for construction in which 
light weight mattered. It takes four 
pounds of steel, as against one pound 
of magnesium alloy, for an article of 
the same size even aluminum is 
50% heavier than magnesium. I do 
not pretend that the strongest mag- 
nesium alloy is as strong as steel}, but 
it is strong enough to give an ample 
factor of safety in many situations 
where heavier metals have been used. 
We are gradually, through research 
and applied engineering, tailoring our 
alloys for great numbers of uses for 
which it was formerly thought the 
metal was unsuited, and much more 
gradually we are beginning to dis- 
cover the place which magnesium 
holds in the great family of metals 
The public in the past has not ac- 
cepted new products quickly. [Espe- 
cially was it cautious about changing 
from known materials to new ones. 
Andrew Carnegie believed stee! was 
inferior to wrought iron as a struc- 
tural material and fought steel as 
long as he could. In human experi- 
ence, until a comparatively few years 
ago, weight has always’ meant 
strength. It took steel a long while 
to be accepted, aluminum is not yet 
wholly accepted and it is not strange 
that the baby metal magnesium is 
accepted only in the one industry 
where weight is paramount—the air- 
craft industry. But because o! the 
war, people have been learning about 
magnesium and I would. guess that 
a thousand people today know that 
magnesium is a metal and not 4a 
medicinal, where only one knew ‘hat 
before. That is something. 


Magnesium is supposed to a 
high-cost metal. On the pound hisis, 
it is high as compared with sieel, 
but it is so light that the weight 
does not give a proper comparison. 


Taking volume for volume, the price 
drops, and on volume, magnesium in- 
gots are cheaper than aluminum in- 
gots. The fabrication of magnesium 
is not as far advanced as its produc- 
tion, for the single reason that we 
have never had the volume of busi- 
ness to attain the perfection thal 
comes only from experience and 
which the other metals have acquired 
through the years.—Dr. Willard H. 
Dow, president, Dow Chemical Co. 
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LET’S GET OUR 
HEADS TOGETHER 


4 Gout 
Ver 4 
ote Problems 


E, THERE'S one phase of your postwar planning in 
a which we can very likely be of help to you. And 
4 that’s in packaging your products, mew or old. 
5 Your carry-over products, as well as your new 
a ones, will want a new, smart, modern dress. 





Deltaseal Packaging will be your choice, chances 
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are, if you have any free-flowing, powdered or 


; granular products to sell at retail. First of all, only 

ee Deltaseal Bags have the “‘easy-pour” spout that 

g consumers like so much...and that means repeat 

2 sales. Second, they are designed to handle and stack C, VISCO, 

a easily and make excellent displays. They are well 

. A PREWAR PACKAGING SYSTEM 


adapted to colorful, eye-catching printing. Third, 
the Deltaseal automatic closing machine makes 


THAT SOLVES POSTWAR PROBLEMS 





% neat, siftproof closures with speed and economy. 7 - 
2 And, finally, Deltaseal Packaging is proven by A Practical Package for = = y 
8 fj free-flowing powdered or | 
iS over ten years of wide and successful usage. granular products. | 








Write for details. 

A Proven Sales Builder 
that gets choice display 
positions. Wins and holds 
customer approval. 











A Timesaver In Packag- 


Ge. 144. f, IS pe pene because 
Deltaseal 


SYSTEM OF 




















Packaging 


4 





BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


OFFICES: Baltimore « Boston « Brooklyn « Buffalo « Char- 
lotte « Chicago « Denver « Detroit « E. Pepperell « Houston 





Indianapolis « Kansas City « Los Angeles « Louisville 

Memphis « New Orleans « New York City « Norfolk 

Oklahoma City « Omaha « Peoria « St. Louis « Salina 
Salt Lake City « San Francisco « Seattle « Wichita 
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‘IT’S AN ORDER” 
NE exceedingly hard and probably conclusive 
0 fact emerges from the perplexed trade con- 
rsations that have followed the announcement 
new commitments of wheat and flour for 
f the liberated populations of Europe. The 
ion comes from the armed forces, and it is 


{ hug 
relief 
requis! 
an order. 

Maybe the job cannot be done, but at least 


where must be an all-out attempt to do it. The as- 
ymption must be that this bread is as much 


»eeded as bullets, and it must have the same pri- 


orities 
Lately 
some reason 


there has been a tendency—and with 
to view recent demands upon the 
home front, particularly with respect to military 
supplies and manpower, as excessive. The mili- 
tary has become tough. Congress and certain of 
the civilian administrators in Washington have 
pristled at this, and first reaction to the call for 
940,000,000 bus of wheat (the quartermaster’s re- 
juirement now has been cut to the less unwieldy 
dimension of 150,000,000) and 15,000,000 sacks of 
four to be delivered overseas between now and 
the end of September was to brush it off as impos- 
sible. But second thoughts on the matter have been 
decidedly different. The attitude now is that “if it 
has to be done we'll have to do it.” 

It would be some comfort to know, of course, 
that there is no alternative or mitigation—to be 
taken into the army’s confidence far enough to see 
r ourselves that there is the need and to gain as- 
surance that the deed is possible. Gen. Patton is 
reputed to have swum a German river under full 
kit to demonstrate both to himself and to his men 
that could be done. Has the army swum its 
river to determine whether there will be enough 
ars to ship wheat and flour to seaboard, enough 
ships to carry it over the ocean, enough storage 
ind transport for distribution at ultimate destina- 
tions, enough facilities and manpower to attend to 
its processing? Have the collateral hazards of this 
river crossing been surveyed and discounted? In 
war, men and materials all are expendable, and 
the expendables will be mostly on the 
home front. The transportation and labor needed 
for the big job most likely will have to be diverted 
from the service of domestic needs. 

But when all this has been said, the answer 
remains the same: “It’s an order.” Apparently 
ie command was phrased at Yalta. It is voiced 


this time 


tr 


by army headquarters in Europe. Hunger in the 
wake of liberation is the army’s responsibility for 
six months, and the army acts in the army way. 

It is indicative of the pressing nature of the 
problem that a large portion of the wheat must 
be shipped in bags. Obviously this is to facilitate 
easy 1 rapid conveyance to the consumer by any 
ind ail kinds of transportation that may be avail- 
ible. Overseas port terminals and facilities for 
bulk handling doubtless are still inadequate. 


The wheat must be ground, and presumably 
the army has found that Europe’s milling plant 
ls in condition to do it. Little trade information 
ls available on this point, but it is understood that 
‘ew of the large mills of France and Belgium were 
put out of commission. Holland, which never had 
a large establishment, probably is nearly destitute 
of milling facilities. Italy suffered considerable 
loss, but as in the case of France the industry 
there is mainly in the hands of small operators. 

Before the war 15,000 French mills had a rated 
Capacity of about a million 100-lb sacks a day, 
more than half of it represented in 14,000 of those 
mills. There were only 55 mills of more than 1,000 
sacks a day. The character of Italy’s industry was 
about the same, with a total capacity of 700,000 
sacks day but with an actual. production of 
about half that much. The Netherlands had about 
50 mills, only a score of them with more than grist- 
mill capacity. Germany’s situation probably is 
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desperate, particularly in the areas now occupied. 
That some of the relief wheat may be destined for 
Russia does not seem unlikely, though that has not 
been officially intimated. 

In normal times the flour milling industry of 
this country would, of course, be concerned about 
the disproportionately large amount of unproc- 
essed exportation involved in the army order. It 
is an ancient grievance that Washington econo- 
mists should think in terms of wheat exports 
rather than of flour exports. But under: present 
handicaps of labor, transportation and wheat sup- 
ply—to say nothing of the uncertainties and haz- 
ards of the subsidy—this is purely an academic 
consideration. Until these things are mended mills 
have need of fewer rather than more orders on 
the books. 

The huge addition to this country’s wheat and 
flour relief program cannot but add greatly to the 
already great difficulties of the flour manufactur- 
ing industry. The shipping problem will be ag- 
gravated in spite of all that can be done to solve 
it. The problem of wheat supply will be rendered 
more complex, and the huge depletion of wheat 
stocks carries with it a threat of ultimate scar- 
city should there be failure or deficiency in the 
new crop. It is conceivable that these enlarged 
war needs might result in severely restricted serv- 
ice of domestic trade, the consequences of which 
would be scarcely less embarrassing to the mills 
than to their customers. 

But when all these troubles and others that 
might be mentioned have been set down, it should 
be added that our millers in one important respect 
are far from a desperate situation. Their full ca- 
pacity, however limited it may be by circum- 
stances out of their control, is certain to be called 
for until the end of the war and for a considerable 
time thereafter. This is more than can be said of 
many another industry. 


MILK’S PLACE IN BREAD 


V ILK need not worry. It has established its 
° place in bread, and bakers have no wish or 
intention to dislodge it. Vitamin and mineral en- 
richment certainly is no substitute for it, and offers 
no possible threat to this channel of consumption. 

In view of this easily-substantiated situation it 
is hard to understand the current flurry of opposi- 
tion from dairy and milk products processors to 
state legislation that would make vitamin and 
mineral enrichment of flour and bread mandatory. 
The opposition, at first vigorous, seems in fact to 
be diminishing. This doubtless is due as much to 
recognition of the unsoundness of the contention 
that the dairy industry can be harmed by the en- 
richment program as to the great and increasing 
strength of that movement. The legislative pro- 
gram has been well received in leading dairy 
states. New York, Indiana and the Dakotas have 
enacted enrichment statutes, and Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota seem favorably inclined. But 
the opposition has been sufficiently widespread and 
determined to alarm nutritional leaders and the 
sponsoring milling and baking trades. Renewed 
efforts therefore are called for from those who 
are most vitally interested in the success of this 
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legislative program to insure enrichment’s per- 
manence. 

In hearings before House and Senate commit- 
tees of the Minnesota legislature last week spokes- 
men for the baking industry made it pointedly 
clear that adding enriching ingredients would not 
result in omitting milk or milk powder. They de- 
clared this idea to be utterly without foundation. 
Milk has proved itself to them to be a valuable 
ingredient, which facilitates production and keep- 
ing quadities of the loaf, and which above all has 
made a nutritional contribution to the diet that 
no baker would wish to abandon. The competitive 
situation alone would render this impossible. On 
the positive side of the equation, too, is the fact 
that milk in bread undoubtedly has increased 
bread consumption, thus amply justifying its cost 
to the baker, just as enrichment is counted upon 
to carry its own weight—-and more—in widening 
the use of flour and bread. Milk brings the ribo- 
flavin content of bread enriched by standard for- 
mulas and processes above the minimum require- 
ment, but the saving that might be made in en- 
riching costs by eliminating milk would be infini- 
tesimal. 

Milk, it is to be suspected, is suffering from 
what in the nursery is called a ‘broken nose.” A 
new baby has arrived, and the older child no longer 
is in complete command of the family limelight. 
For many years it has been teacher’s pet, to put 
its nutritional position into another figure of 
speech, and naturally it has not liked shoving over 
to make a place for bread, newly emerged from 
the doghouse. But milk still is listed well ahead 
of bread, you will notice, in the official ratings of 
food essentials, so there’s not too much occasion 
for jealousy. In fact, there’s no reason whatso- 
ever why this traditional pair—bread and milk— 
should not go on together, uncompetitive and 
mutually unobstructive, in full friendly and hands- 
together benefice to man. 


Congressman Taber of New York is not 
the first to be concerned over what he calls 
a serious danger on the governmental front— 
“the enormous quantity of publicity and 
propaganda artists who are supported on the 
departmental and bureaucratic payrolls.” He 
says the “quantity” is 38,000. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in general and such agen- 
cies as National Housing and Community Fa- 
cilities in particular are among the worst of- 
fenders, he finds. “They promote agitation 
for the expenditure of funds,” declares Con- 
gressman Taber, “and have become a menace 
to decent control of the government by Con- 
gress.” 


ee ®@ 
STATUTORY ENRICHMENT 


HERE is no defense in ignorance of the law 
(of which we have plenty). But the State of 
Mississippi evidently feels that in imposing a man- 
date upon the people it puts a responsibility upon 
itself. In token of this the State Board of Health 
has undertaken a public explanation of the new 
enrichment statute which became effective Feb. 1. 
The law’s purpose is declared in a widely-distrib- 
uted leaflet to be an effort “to insure better health 
for the people of Mississippi.” The meaning and the 
why of enrichment are explained; what it will do, 
and how. Its relation to the South’s pellagra is 
brought into sharp focus. Finally, on the level of 
the grocer’s shelf, the department’s spirit of ac- 
commodation shows forth with respect to remain- 
ing unenriched stocks in the promise that enforce- 
ment officers “will allow a reasonable time without 
prosecution for those who are making an honest 
effort to comply.” 
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Canadian Car Shortage Necessitates 
Curb on Grain Shipments Over Border 


Winnipeg, Man.—The Canadian 
Wheat Board last week outlined a 
temporary order of the Transport 
Controller regarding the shipment of 
grain. These instructions were neces- 
sitated due to the present shortage 
of Canadian and United States box- 
cars on railway lines. The instruc- 
tions follow: 

1. No Canadian cars shall be load- 
ed with grain, either bulk or bagged, 
processed grain screenings or grain 
offals, embracing oat hulls, whole or 
ground, or other grain by-products, 
to United States. points, either 
through western or eastern gateways, 


—_——_———-(qr 


with the exception of shipments from 
points west of Fort William and 
Port Arthur, C.N.R. to Duluth. 

2. Shipments of whole grain to 
United States points may be moved 
in United States cars when available, 
and under export permit of the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board. 

3. Shipments of offal and by-prod- 
ucts of all descriptions, including 
processed barley and oats, may be 
moved to United States points either 
through western or eastern gateways 
in United States, equipment only, 
when available, and under shipping 
permit of the feeds administrator. 


Canadian Flour Production During 
January Shows Gain Over Last Year 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of flour 
in Canadian mills in January totaled 
2,068,232 bbls compared with 2,041,- 
193 bbls in the corresponding month 
last year. It was hardly expected 


that the output in January would 
have been so high in view of the 
congestion in transportation facili- 


ties which slowed up shipment of 
flour and grain. In the six months 
of crop year which closed with Janu- 
ary, production of flour amounted to 








12,441,364 bbls as against 12,411,151 
Eee 
EXCHANGE EXPLOSION 


Vancouver, B. C.—Traders on 
the floor of the Vancouver Grain 
Exchange have had a rather 
chilly time of it lately. However, 
they were prepared to accept the 


frigid atmosphere and were 
thankful that they were stiil 
alive. 


Just a couple of minutes before 
12 noon on March 6 a 10,000-ton 
freighter loading war cargo, in- 
cluding explosive material, blew 
up with a series of five explo- 
sions and wrecked most of the 
windows in the 18-story Marine 
Building in which the exchange 
is located on the ground floor. 
The ship was at 2 dock not more 
than 200 yards away and the 
blast smashed in the five big 
10x6 ft. glass windows of the ex- 
change facing on the waterfront. 

Several members of the ex- 
change together with the staff 
suffered cuts and bruises from 
the flying glass when they rushed 
to the window after the initial 
blast. Had the ship been laden 
with dynamite, the explosion 
might easily have demolished the 
building as it did in Halifax in 
World War I when 1,600 people 
lost their lives. As it was, the 
Vancouver ship blast broke most 
of the windows within a radius 
of 10 blocks. Exchange members 
are now boarded in but thank- 
ful they are still alive. 





in the corresponding period of the 
preceding year. 

January exports of Canadian flour, 
however, showed a heavy falling off 
as against the same month a year 
earlier, as a result of the transporta- 
tion situation. Exports were only 
840,479 bbls compared with 1,125,034 
in January, 1944. The quantity of 
flour exported in the six months is 
still ahead of the preceding year, 
amounting to 6,123,892 bbls as against 
5,934,575 in the same six months 
of the crop year 1943-44. 

The output of Ontario winter wheat 
flour in January, which is included in 
the total production figure, was 86,- 
112 bbls as against 22,674 in the same 
month last year. Total production 
for the six months amounted to 537,- 
088 bbls compared with 223,399 in the 
corresponding period of previous year. 
The increase shown is due to partial 
failure of the Ontario winter wheat 
crop in 1943 which resulted in a se- 
vere decline in the output of that 
kind of flour last year. The present 
year’s production is no greater than 
average. 

The quantity of millfeed produced 
in January increased to 68,088 tons 
from 65,994 in the same month a 
year ago while the six months’ out- 
put totaled 413,321 tons as against 
108,040 in the same period of preced- 
ing year. All but 5% of this output 
is made available to domestic buyers. 
Exports are kept at a low level by 
restriction. 
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NAMED TO EXPORT POST 

Toronto, Ont.—H. M. MacDiarmid 
has been appointed manager of the 
Toronto office of the Canadian Ex- 
porters Association, according to an 
announcement by Alan F. Telfer, gen- 
eral manager of the association. The 
increase in membership has necessi- 
tated branch managers at Toronto 
and Montreal. Mr. MacDiarmid is 
a native of Ontario and was educated 
at Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph. He was formerly a depart- 
mental manager with Hinde & 
Dauche Paper Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
and before that spent nine years with 





a firm of chartered accountants in 
Toronto. Mr. MacDiarmid also holds 
a degree and for three years has 
been on the board of directors of the 
Society of Industrial and Cost Ac- 
countants of Ontario. He is a mem- 
ber of the _ provincial educational 
committee. 
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Canadian Wheat, Flour 
4xports May Drop 
Due to Car Shortage 


Toronto, Ont. — Export clearances 
of Canadian wheat and flour in terms 
of wheat from the beginning of the 
crop year in August to the end of 
November are reported by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics to have to- 
taled about 101,700,000 bus. In com- 
parison, exports for the first four 
months of the 1943-44 season totaled 
97,000,000 bus. This indicates that 
this year’s exports in that period were 
running ahead of the preceding year. 

It is pointed out, however, that al- 
though complete export clearance 
data are not yet available for Decem- 
ber and January, customs data in- 
dicate that exports of Canadian 
wheat and flour for these two months 
will not exceed 37,000,000 bus, while 
in the same months of preceding year 
exports were around 55,000,000 bus. 
When the figures for December and 
January appear, therefore, they will 
bring down the quantity exported in 
the six months below the level of 
the same period of previous year. 

This reduction in the two months 
referred to is mainly due to scarcity 








of railway freight cars and heavy 
snowfalls in eastern Canada, which 


handicapped the movement of flour 
and grain for export. 
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ROLLED OATS OUTPUT GAINS 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of rolled 
oats in Canada in January amounted 
to 20,833,948 Ibs as against 5,677,- 
046 in the same month last year, 
while the output of oatmeal was 1,- 
171,050 lbs compared with 735,398 in 
January, 1944. In the six months of 
the crop year, August to January, 
production of rolled oats totaled 107,- 
707,955 lbs as against 58,726,184 in 
the corresponding period of previous 
year while oatmeal production 
amounted to 5,316,019 compared with 
3,250,651. The increased output in 
the present year is the result of sub- 
stantial export orders. 
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WHEAT STOCKS DROP 


Toronto, Ont.—Stocks of wheat at 
Canadian Atlantic seaboard ports in 
last week of February amounted to 
only 820,000 bus compared with 4,- 
200,000 bus on the corresponding date 
last year. 
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EXPECT GOOD ATTENDANCE 

Toronto, Ont.—The American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists, Toronto 
Section, is holding its next meeting 
March 16. The speaker will be O. 
Roewade, chief chemist of Canadian 
Breweries, Ltd. He will discuss the 
technical aspects of brewing. Fol- 











MERCHANT — 
Pratt of Toronto has in recent years 
built for himself a prominent place 


TORONTO R. C. 


among those who carry on in do- 
mestic and foreign markets as flour, 
feed and grain merchants. He en- 
tered this trade following the last 
war with connections among the mills 
of Ontario, the western provinces and 
leading importers in the United King- 
dom. Although war has disrupted 
this business as it existed before Sep- 
tember, 1939, the governments con- 
cerned have utilized the services of 
those who have an established good- 
will in the flour exporting trade. Ac- 
cordingly, this firm is carrying on as 
usual, and will be actively in the 
trade again when war is a thing of 
the past and direct relations between 
Canadian flour shippers and_ their 
connections abroad are re-established. 





lowing the address there wil! be a 
conducted tour of the brewery which 
is one of the best equipped in Canada 
An election of new officers for the 
1945-46 season will take place at this 
meeting. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 
EXCHANGE ELECTS 
Winnipeg, Man.—Rupert C. 
was elected chairman of the Shippers 
and Exporters Association o! the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange at the an- 
nual meeting held last week. llenry 
Gauer was elected vice chairman, and 
George S. Mathieson, secretary-!reas- 
urer. The executive includes Kk. A. 
Powell, C. Gordon Smith, W. H. Pope 
and W. J. Dowler. 





veece 
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EARLY BIRD BREAKFAS! 

Toronto, Ont.—The Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry (Canada), 
Inc., will again entertain delegates 
to the conference of the baking in- 
dustry which is being held at the 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, on April 
17 and 18, to an Early Bird break‘fast. 
This has been a feature of the con- 
ference for some years. Other forms 
of entertainment for delegates will 
be provided by the Allied Trades 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
Any Grade—Any Quantity 























A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
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| A new development 
which {greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 
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ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 








It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 


| VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 











“KELLY’S FAMOUS" 
FLOUR 


iS... 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 























A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 











TOWN CRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2010 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


pe 
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Two of the Nation's Finest Flours 


“AMERICAN EAGLE” 
“THE ADMIRAL” 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 








WAUPACA WISCONSIN 
Ne 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 


TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 


WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS 

















BAKERY FLOURS 


Enns Mitune Co., Inman, Kan. 











: PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
D.R. FISHER,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. “WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 
STANDARD MILLING te _ ’ 
La COMPANY Sasnak Flour” STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
Millers of he seeeanin GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS wees MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST, JOSEPH, MO, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Stuyped Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








MINNESOTA’S RESOURCES.—Min- 
nesota’s economic trends are giving 
public spirited citizens much concern. 
In recent years there has been a 
diminution of resources and of eco- 
nomic position relative to the other 
states. One result has been an am- 
bitious piece of research to uncover 
the facts and to provide suggestions 
for remedy. An official body called 
the Minnesota Resources Commission 
has been in charge of this study and 
its findings have been _ published. 
Heading the group is James F. Bell, 
chairman of the board of General 
Mills, Inc. Mr. Bell has made various 
public appearances in this cause, 
among them a large recent luncheon 
meeting of the Minneapolis Civic and 
Commerce Association. 

Minnesota is predominantly an ag- 
ricultural state. It has had, and con- 
tinues to have, a variety of other in- 
terests, but the primary influence has 
been and continues to be that of ag- 
riculture. Per capita wealth is de- 
creasing in comparison with the rest 
of the country. The timber has been 
cut, the mines have been depleted, 
agricultural products suffer from long 
haul handicaps. But the commission 
is not too gloomy in its view. It says: 

“None of these, nor any other of 
the state’s enterprises, are _ lost 
causes; all have almost limitless pos- 
sibilities if their problems are met.” 

Chief of the stumbling blocks is 
the tax structure, which is antiquated 
and out of line with those of com- 
peting states. 

The product of Minnesota farms 
has changed materially. Once the 
country’s leading wheat raiser, with 
a peak of 94,000,000 bus a year, the 
state now has less than 10% of its 
farm area devoted to wheat. This 
has had an inevitable effect upon the 
state’s position as a flour center. Ag- 
riculture has wandered far from the 
cash crop status to concentrate on 
dairying and livestock. 


@ Flour milling was for a long time 
Minnesota’s leading industry, and 
Minnesota was the world’s milling 
center. (Now Kansas and New York 
lead in milling.) Even up to 25 years 
ago more than 30% of all manufac- 
turing in the state was flour, and at 
that time there were 300 mills in 
Minnesota. Today there are only 80. 

“Flour milling,” states the Minne- 
sota Resources Commission, “is a 
more or less simple conversion of 
wheat into flour. Cost of raw mate- 
rials is a major factor and is affected 
by tight competition and constant 
pressure of price at narrow margins. 
Millers operate at the closest of mar- 
gins, so that when milling in transit 
advantages of Minneapolis mills were 
lost, the increase in freight costs 
which resulted proved to be a large 
factor in the decline of the business 
in this state. Other causes were the 
drop in Minnesota wheat production, 
decline in per capita consumption of 
flour, and unregulated lake rates on 
bulk commodities. All of which 
meant a loss in income and employ- 
ment from milling which apparently 
will continue, even though major mill- 
ing companies still continue to main- 


By Carroll K. Michener 


tain their headquarters in Minne- 
sota. Sentiment and loyalty have 
been large factors in keeping such 
offices here, against seeming advan- 
tages in other states.” 

The commission makes no specific 
suggestion as to rehabilitating Min- 
nesota’s flour industry, but its over- 
all recommendation is that the state 
should enter fields of ‘‘advanced”’ or 
“preferred” competition and concen- 
trate on the manufacture of finished 
goods from Minnesota products. 

The statistical history of flour mill- 
ing in Minnesota is indicated by the 
following table, compiled principally 
from library records of The North- 
western Miller: 
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Somewhat ticklish, to say the least 
of its possibilities and implications, 
1s Senator O’Mahoney’s S. 10 contri- 
bution to the legislative hopper of 
the 79th Congress. It provides for 
federal incorporation of businesses 
and registration of trade associations. 
Under this bill, a trade association 
would have to file semiannual re- 
ports listing services performed and 
data collected, publications and let- 
ters to members, and full minutes 
of all meetings of officers and mem- 
bers. 


. . . THIS WEEK’S COVER. 
—The sculptural group on the front 
cover was created by A. Phimister 
Proctor in 1927, and bears the fol- 
lowing inscription: “Presented to the 
people of Kansas City by Howard 
Vanderslice to commemorate the 
Pioneer Mother, who, with unfalter- 
ing trust in God, suffered the hard- 
ship of the unknown West to pre- 
pare for us a homeland of peace and 
plenty.” The Pioneer Mother is sit- 











uated in Penn Valley Park on a hill 
overlooking the business area. One 
feels that the subjects are viewing 
with satisfaction the results of their 
strenuous efforts. It is impossible, 
however, to escape the impression, 
as doubtless was the sculptor’s in- 
tention, that the chief pioneering 
burden—the heaviest personal sacri- 
fice—was not that of the adventuring 
male but of his home-yearning mate. 


Representative Mansfield of Texas 
says “our river and harbor program 
has become practically free from the 
so-called pork-barrel practices that 
once prevailed, and from sectionalism 
and party politics.” Maybe so, but 
if the pork-barrel has been rolled 
from the halls of Congress it has 
not yet put in its appearance at the 
Smithsonian Institute. 


. ADD CHESAPEAKE.—Once 
you begin rolling a little pellet of 
history like that of the celebrated 
battle between the American frigate 
Chesapeake and the British ship 
Shannon, which took place back in 
1813, there’s no telling how much 
moss it will collect. At least it is 
clear that, contrary to the old ad- 
age, historical stones, when rolled, 
really do acquire moss. In an 
account on this page of how the 
Chesapeake’s timbers came to be 
built into a British mill, there were 
given some details of the sea fight 
that resulted in its capture, and the 
commander, Capt. James Lawrence, 
was credited with uttering those im- 
mortal words, “Don’t give up the 
ship!” (Jack Benny, of course, still 
claims John Paul Jones said them.) 
But now the “Quiz Kids” have mus- 
cled in on the radio controversy over 
this point, and it appears from re- 
search conducted in that quarter that 
the first utterer was Capt. James 
Mugford of the schooner Franklin, 
who spoke them as he lay dying on 
May 19, 1776, during a British attack 
on Boston Harbor. . . . Among later 
users of the words, additional to 
Capt. Lawrence (and entirely ex- 
cluding Jones), were Benjamin Rus- 
sell, editor of the Boston Centinel, 
who is thought by some historians 
to have coined the phrase when he 
wrote his account of the Chesapeake 
affair, and Commodore Oliver "Haz- 
ard Perry, who is said to have voiced 
them on Sept. 10, 1813, in the course 
of his heroic operations on Lake 
Erie. . . . ANOTHER BIT OF 
MOSS adhering to our current peb- 
ble is the handsome little booklet, 
entitled “The Chesapeake Affair,” 
which came to this office, in the 
wake of our publication of the Ches- 
apeake tale, from George A. Zabris- 
kie, the New York flour man. It 
has nothing to do with the immortal 
words, but is the story of an earlier 
episode in the career of the Chesa- 
peake which resulted in the fatal duel 
between its commander at that time, 
Commodore James Barron, and Com- 
modore Stephen Decatur, who was a 
member of the naval board of in- 
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quiry which examined into the re. 
sons for the Chesapeake’s capityl,. 
tion to the crew of the British Ship 
Leopard in one of those Searches 
for deserters which precipitated the 
War of 1812. Mr. Zabriskie’s book. 
let is one of his series of reprintings 
from bulletins of the New York His. 
torical Society, of which he ig 4, 
ardent member. 


NUTRITIONAL EMPHASIS. — 7, 
find out whether the emphasis on the 
nutritional value of a food helps op 
hinders its popularity, the Committe, 
on Food Habits of the War Food Aq. 
ministration conducted a six weeks 
test in six different cafeterias of the 
gargantuan Pentagon Building jp 
Washington. The final repo: 
Tide, ‘the Adman’s’) mag 
showed that people shied awa 
foods when their nourishing 
ties were highlighted. 

The committee used soybea: 
ucts for the experiment, promoted 
them to approximately 30,000 Penta. 
gon workers by displaying large, eo}. 
orful posters in four cafeterias. Th, 
posters used these appeals: nutri- 
tional value; a U. S. product; “good 
value for your money”; and thie soy- 
bean’s many uses. The committee 
ran no promotion in the other two 
cafeterias. It found that consump. 
tion of soy meat loaf rose only in 
the two cafeterias where the posters 
had been omitted. 

In another test, the committee list- 
ed the foods on the menu for on 
week minus the soy designation, the 
next week included it. When th 
word “soy” was used, the consump- 
tion of soy products declined, except 
in the case of soy muffins, which 
showed no significant change. 


Says 
zine,’ 
from 
juali- 


pre d- 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE- 


EDDY BAKERIES ACQUIRES 
PLANT AT LA GRANDE, ORE. 


The sale of the La Grande (Ore- 
gon) Bakery, owned and operated by 
K. J. McWilliams, to the Eddy Bak- 
eries, Helena, Mont., is announced by 
J. E. O’Connell, president of the lat- 
ter firm. An extensive remodeling 
program is under way. The new 
owners plan to enlarge the plant 
greatly, as they are enlarging the 
bakery which they purchased at Pen- 
dleton, and plan to include all eastern 
Oregon in the territory which they 
will serve. 











AT FORT SAM HOUSTON. — An 
oven at the Fort Sam Houston bak- 
ers and cooks school draws the at- 
tention of Lee Marshall (left), who 
recently resigned as director of food 
distribution for WFA, Brig. Gen. W. 
R. McReynolds and a WAC, Lt. Bea- 
trice Broussard. All were attending 
the AAF food service conference in 
San Antonio. 
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“ARN OLD 


_ = 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


\ very fine, strong, altogether 
niform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








TNR, 
Care in Milline 


CAKE FLOURS 


Makes them “Easy- 
to-Handle”’ in Baking 


* 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 
INVADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 

















“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 

















 Pulveviondl Wheat 
Pulverized Milo 
Pulverized Barley 


Have about 500 tons wheat and 
barley mixed. Can pulverize at 
less than separate grain. A 
few cars wheat and milo mixed, 
sacked or bulk. 


Granular Flour for Distillers 


AMERICAN FLOURS, INC. 


NEWTON. KANSAS 


We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 


Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








ry TS 4 ‘ 

The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S. A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Steady bake-shop habits; 


pleasant bread personality; 








a profitable friend . . . 
That is SUNNY KANSAS 


as you know it, or as you 
will quickly learn to know 
it when you use it in your 


bakery. 
* * 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA KANSAS 

















— 
Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA. 
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Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 










Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 


—— 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FL 


Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 








Oklahoma City, Okla. 








IF YOU NEED = 
CHEMICAL ANALYSES * TEST BAKES = 
- PRODUCT RESEARCH * VITAMIN ASSAYS 


LABORATORY AND RESEARCH DIVISION 








THE W. E. LONG.COMPANY & 


155 N. Clark Street 






Chicago 3, Illinois ee 


Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





Ode Shy A NN oko gcc cs eka ala wu bucceved $4,904,187 
Capital Deposited th Ws. By 4 isis s550:cc80see cece 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
9% John Street New York 
Insurance Exchange . Chicago 
Hurt Building - . Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 











HAROLD A. MERRILL 


1412-1414 Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





R. L. Nafziger 


GOVERNORS—C. E. Casto, Ward Baking Co., New York, and R. L. Nafziger, 
Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kansas City, were elected governors of the Amer- 


ican Bakers Association at the recent Chicago meeting. 


Mr. Casto takes 


the place of R. G. Cowan, former president of the Ward company, as gov- 


ernor-at-large and Mr. Nafziger was chosen as a multistate governor. 


Cc. J. 


Patterson of Kansas City was also chosen a governor-at-large. 





Mostity PERSONAL + + 





The technical committee of the 
Packaging Institute has been asked 
to serve as the industry advisory com- 
mittee for the quartermaster corps 
subsistence and development labora- 
tory, according to an announcement 
by Walton D. Lynch, president of the 
institute. Included in the membership 
of this committee are F. S. Leinbach, 
Riegel Paper Corp., Carl Hartman, 
St. Regis Paper Co., and T. R. Baxter, 
Standard Brands, Inc. 

e 

R. W. Upshaw, vice president in 
charge of manufacturing, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., St. Louis, has been named 
a director of Packaging Institute, Inc. 
He will serve as a member of the 
production division of the institute. 

& 

Sam Corkran, manager of the 
Nashville office of Shellabarger Mills, 
Inc., Salina, Kansas, is making a 
trip through Florida and Alabama in 
the interest of his mill. 

* 

P. D. Hays, southern sales director, 
Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. Louis, 
returned last week from a two-week 
business trip in the South. 

J 

Joseph J. Boucher, manager of the 
Milwaukee branch office and ware- 
house of Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
is confined to Mount Sinai hospital 
there following a sudden attack 
with an ailment that has left local 
physicians mystified as to its cause. 
Mr. Boucher’s condition is reported 
as satisfactory. 

we 

A. L. Jacobson, president of the 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
returned from a vacation trip to Cali- 
fornia. He visited several brothers 
and sisters on the west coast. 


D. Wesley Williams was last week 
presented with a handsome traveling 
outfit from his many friends among 
the flour and grain men in Philadel- 
phia, the occasion being his retire- 
ment as agent of the Delaware, Lack- 


awanna & Western Railroad Co., after 
a service of 50 years. 
* 

Fred N. Burrall, general sales su- 
pervisor for the William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, returned 
from an extended visit with the trade 
in eastern states. He is limping from 
a fall on the ice in Philadelphia. 

a 

John Wall, sales manager for the 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPher- 
son, Kansas, was in Memphis, Tenn., 
on business. 

fe 

New grandfather is Ed Enns, traffic 
manager of the Enns Milling Co., 
Inman, Kansas. A daughter was born 
to his daughter, Mrs. Paul W. Renich, 
making her home with her parents, 
during the absence of Ens. Renich. 

& 

Frank Waddock, grain buyer for 
the J. F. Imbs Milling Co., St. Louis, 
spent a day with Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, friends in the grain trade, while 
touring the wheat belt. 

e 

Among visitors in Chicago last 
week were: R. H. Hommel, Jr., 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Inc., Beards- 
town, Ill; C. C. Hine, Globe Mills, Los 
Angeles; B. L. Johnson, Crete (Neb.) 
Mills; Elmer W. Reed, Shellabarger’s, 
Inc., Salina, Kansas. 

wm 

George L. Faber, Chicago manager 
for King Midas Flour Mills, visited 
the home office of his company at 
Minneapolis, late last week. 


* 

Elmer Fergerson of Acme Mills, 
Hopkinsville, Ky., visited in Nashville 
on business last week. 

* 


J. H. Shollenberger, of the federal 
research laboratories in Peoria, IIl., 
visited Kansas City, Atchison and 
Manhattan last week in exploring the 
possibilities of powdered live gluten 
and starch from wheat. Mr. Shollen- 
berger has long been identified closely 


with the flour industries, and visits 
many millers on his fact finding trips 
to determine the values of research 
at the Peoria laboratory. 


Ralph C. Sowden, president of New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kan- 
sas, stopped in Kansas City this week 
upon his return from a quick trip 
east. 

* 


Carol S. Wamsley, Kelly-Erickson 
Co., Omaha, visited his relatives in 
Kansas City last week end after a 
three weeks’ trip to eastern and 
southern flour markets. He _ finds 
many bakers running on short flour 
rations because of delayed deliveries. 


H. J. Rode, sales manager, Charles 
A. Krause Milling Co., and Arthur 
Baker, general manager, Flory Mill- 
ing Co., Bangor, Pa., were visitors at 
the offices of David Coleman, Inc., in 
New York. 

& 

P. J. Wedge, treasurer, Command- 
er-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
called on the New York trade during 
a trip through eastern markets. 


Ralph R. Petersen, branch man- 
ager for bulk sales at New York for 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
made a brief business trip to Buffalo. 
+ 


Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of the 
National Association of Soft Wheat 
Millers, Nashville, is making a trip 
through the East where he is calling 
on millers. Before returning home, 
he is planning to visit Washington, 
where he will study the flour situa- 
tion regarding soft wheat millers. 


Charles CC. Reynolds, Oklahoma 
City, director of sales for the Acme 
Flour Mills Co., is on a trade trip 
through the southeastern and sea- 
board states. 


& 
Paul T. Jackson, Oklahoma City, 
secretary of the Oklahoma Millers 


Association, has returned from Dallas 
where he attended a meeting of the 
Southwest Traffic Advisory Board. 

& 


Fred A. Quigley, of Boston, man- 
ager of the New England office of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., was a Min- 
neapolis visitor over the week-end. 


G. E. Eriksson, manager of the 
3oston office of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
was at the company’s Buffalo office 
this week. 

* 

Arthur Cordes, formerly production 
superintendent for the Celect Baking 
Co., Boston, has entered the retail 
bakery field having purchased Brown’s 
Bakery, Everett, Mass. 

& 


Joseph D. Noonan, head of Carol 
Bakers, Inc., Worcester, Mass., con- 
tinues to expand with the purchase 
of Amidon’s Bakery on Highland Ave. 
in that city. Mr. Noonan’s organiza- 
tion now operates five retail stores. 


S/Sgt. Wilfred Lindgren recently 
visited the home office of The North- 
western Miller, where he was for- 
merly a member of the editorial staff. 
Sgt. Lindgren is stationed at Camp 
Crowder, Mo., and is engaged in 
psychiatric work. 
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Capt. Herman R. Dittmer, E] len 
Okla., is back in the United <s ates 
in a hospital in Miami, Fla., re: ver. 





-ing from injuries received in bsiline 


out of his transport plane over “tho 
hump.” The young captain is th 
son of the late Herman Dittmer, Ff 
Reno milling executive and civic |eaqd. 
er, and has served 18 months over. 
seas with 61 missions to his cred 
He has a number of citations, includ. 


ing the Distinguished Flying (oss 
a Presidential Citation and the Ajj 
Medal. Two brothers are also sery. 


ing in the air corps, Cpl. Henry Ditt- 
mer in India, and Lt. Carl Dittmer, 
a pursuit pilot in England. 


* 


Fred Borries, manager of the Nash- 
ville district of the grocery sales de- 
partment of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., re- 
ports that Fred, Jr. (Buzz) has been 
transferred to Newport News, Va. 
where he is now with the Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co 
Although only 32 years old, “Buzz” 
is a full commander in the navy. His 
younger brother, Bill, is now a siore- 
keeper, third class, with the navy and 
is stationed somewhere in the Med- 
iterranean. 

* 


Robert Richard Anderson, 18-year- 
old son of N. G. Anderson, Chicago 
manager for the Bay State Milling 
Co., has been inducted as a midship- 
man in the Merchant Marine Reserve 
in the U. S. Naval Reserve. He ex- 
pects to receive his orders soon to 
report for his preliminary training 





“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


OPERATIVE MILLERS 
CANCEL CONVENTION 


Association’s Executive Committee 
Action Voluntary—Year Book 
to Be Published 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Golden Jubi- 
lee convention of the Association of 
Operative Millers has been called off 
by action of the organization’s execu- 
tive committee, it was announced by 
W. E. McCraith, secretary, March 12 

The convention, Mr. McCraith said, 
will be held “by mail,” with pxpers 
prepared by the speakers who had 
been selected for the program. 

Plans are going forward for pub- 
lication of the year book as _ usual, 
and indications are that the booklet 
will be larger than last year’s issue 

The decision to call off the meeting, 
which had been scheduled for June 
4-8 in Chicago, was voluntarily made 
by the association. No appeal was 
made to the War Convention (om- 
mittee for permission. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


MICHIGAN PASSES BILL TO 
LOWER STORED GRAIN TAX 


A bill has passed both the house 
and the senate of the Michigan l«zis- 
lature which would exempt grains in 
storage from the personal property 
tax and impose instead a tax of ‘wo 
mills a hundredweight. It is de- 
signed to “place the Michigan mill- 
ing industry in a better competitive 
position.” The house defeated the 
bill once, but recalled and passed it. 
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= FLOUR 
She li 
ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 





“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 

















The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 





KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA ... the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 


Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 











Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


—_ Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 











¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 





MINNEAPOLIS 


DULUTH | 


Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 300% 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 





a 





CONTINENTAL GRAIN co MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY  PRO- 
* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 

TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
Chicago Columbus New York Nashville Peoria 
St. Loui Portland Chicago Enid Galveston 
eee a Rese baesace Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
\ansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 








LIBERTY FLOUR 





GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. y. 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 
















































































Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 














Buy and Sell 
Through . 


WANT AD 
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Bakers Given Sugar Cut Below ‘‘Necessary 


Minimum’’ 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


lent of 





Washington Corres, 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.— Streamlining 
of the civilian waistline appears to 
presage style changes for 1945—ac- 
cording to government agency ac- 
tions and not the fashion experts. 
With the ominous words — “with 
civilian supplies of meats, sugar, but- 
ter, canned fruits and vegetables at 
the lowest point since the war be- 
gan’”—OPA announces that starting 
April 1, allotments of all rationed 
foods to most industrial users will be 
reduced and that physical inventories 
of rationed foods and ration currency 
buying power will be curtailed. Ra- 
tion currency in excess of adequate 
working inventories will be with- 
drawn. 

Bakers’ Sugar Cut 


Bakers’ sugar allotments for the 
second quarter of 1945 are reduced 
5% to 75% of the 1942 base. Simi- 
lar reductions are ordered for most 
other industrial sugar users with the 
exception of ice cream manufacturers 
who escape this action. Use of su- 
gar by producers of jams, jellies and 
fruit spreads likewise is  main- 
tained at the previous level in order 
to maintain production of these sub- 
stitute spreads for butter. 

With this action, the necessity for 
which is unmistakable according to 
OPA rationing officials, the irreduci- 
ble minimum sugar use level of 80% 
of the 1942 base, which was prom- 
ised the baking industry, goes into 
the discard. Bakery industry of- 
ficials note with some small interest 
that cough drops still get a preferred 
position as industrial users of sugar, 
with a use rate of 120% of the base 
period. 

However, no matter how valid this 
implied criticism may be it appears 
academic in light of the curtailment 
of lards and shortening by the bak- 
ing industry. Industrial users of 
these commodities are ordered to re- 
duce use of lard, shortenings and 
cooking oils to 100% of their 1942 
use. This rate is approximately 80% 
of 1944 bakery production level. 

These actions taken by OPA prove 
painfully that WFA pre-election op- 
timism of last year, that most of our 
food problems were behind us, was 
unwarranted, a contention vigorous- 


in 


ly asserted by OPA rationing officials 
at operating levels but not upheld 
by OPA Administrator Chester 
Bowles who, at that time, was cul- 
tivating the rarified atmosphere of 
top policy circles. 

Now that the chickens of bad judg- 
ment or political opportunism have 
come home to roost, industrial users 
of rationed foods will be required 
to bring their ration currency and 
bank balances into line with the new 
reduced allocations. Between March 
16 and June 15, 1945, surplus inven- 
tories, ration checks, coupons and 
ration bank balances in excess of 
authorized use or working inventories 
will be withdrawn. 

Industrial users of sugar and proc- 
essed foods will be permitted an 
average 60-day supply of these foods. 
Industrial users of fats will be per- 
mitted an amount equal to an aver- 
age 30-day supply. 

Although this calamity in the ra- 
tioning program was predicted as 
early as last September by OPA ra- 
tioning officials in the operating posi- 
tions, the first public announcement 
was made when Mr. Bowles cancelled 
outstanding unused red ration stamps 
in hands of consumers, although Mr. 
Bowles had previously asked house- 
wives to conserve stamps and not to 
overpurchase. 

Here is the way the adjustment 
will be made in regard to sugar. 
When an industrial user has an in- 
ventory of 5,000 lbs of sugar or ra- 
tion cheeks or currency for that 
amount and his use rate only re- 
quires a 3,000-lb inventory, the dif- 
ference of 2,000 lbs will be consid- 
ered excess inventory and will be 
charged to future allotments or may 
be settled by the industrial user if 
he issues a ration check to the dis- 
trict office to cover the excess. Ac- 
cording to OPA this action will pre- 
vent industrial users from drawing 
on 1945 supply allocations through 
use of unexpended 1944 ration cur- 
rency spending power. 

Industrial users’ allotments of ra- 
tioned foods are determined by mul- 
tiplying the number of pounds of 
each rationed food used in the cor- 
responding period of the base year 
by the factor set for each type of 
rationed food. Bakers’ base years 
for sugar and lard are 1941 and 1942, 
respectively. 

The industrial 


use factor for 





Bakers Get Supplementary Rations 
to Compensate for Fat Point Rise 


Washington, D. C.— Bakeries and 
other industrial users of rationed fats 
and oils will be given supplementary 
allotments of ration points to permit 
them to continue the same rate of use 
of lard, shortening and salad and 
cooking oils for the remainder of the 
first 1945 quarter as they had from 
Jan. 28 to Feb. 25, or before point 
values for the items were doubled, the 
Office of Price Administration has an- 
nounced. 

OPA announced that beginning 
March 7, 1945, industrial users may 
apply to their local War Price and 
Rationing Boards or ‘their OPA dis- 
trict offices with whom they are reg- 
istered, for supplementary allotments 
of the items. 

Since the ration point value was 
doubled for industrial users, Feb. 25, 


it was necessary to provide a supple- 
mental allotment of points in order 
that this class of users be permitted 
to maintain a level of operation ap- 
proximating their 1942 level of use. 

When points were placed on fats 
and oils Jan. 28 for industrial users, 
their purchases of these items were 
curtailed approximately 20%. The in- 
crease in point values Feb. 25, OPA 
said, was made to slow down consum- 
er and institutional users’ purchases 
of fats and oils, rather than to reduce 
industrial users’ allotments further. 

Supplemental allotments to be au- 
thorized by local boards or district of- 
fices will permit industrial users to 
operate this month at the rate of 
about 100% of their 1942 use, the 
rate of use intended when points were 
restored in January. 


New Tightening of Rationing 


canned or bottled fruits will be 12 
for the second quarter of 1945. Dur- 
ing the current first quarter fac- 
tor of 1945 this industrial use fac- 
tor has been 20. This factor is de- 
termined by multiplying the average 
point value of rationed canned fruits 
by a percentage determined by com- 
paring the supply available to civil- 
ians in the second quarter of 1945 
with that available during the same 
quarter in the base year. 

Amendments to OPA rationing 
regulations concerning this revised 
procedure will be issued March 15, 
1945. 





Army Wheat 





‘ontinued from page 9.) 


( 
miding troubles when the impact of 
the overseas movement of food is 
fully felt. Pacific Coast milling com- 
panies are complaining now over their 
inability to obtain high protein Mon- 
tana wheat for government and do- 
mestic business. Appeals have been 
directed to the army to request that 
Canadian wheat be brought into Cali- 
fornia by boat but the military have 
shunned these appeals on grounds 
that purchase of Canadian wheat 
would touch off political dynamite. 

Pacific Coast millers’ problems are 
caused by the inability to get box- 
cars to move Montana. wheat. It is 
also reported that the army has de- 
clined to accept the greatly lowered 
protein standards of flour made from 
Pacific wheat exclusively. In this 
regard it is learned at WFA that the 
Russians will accept low protein west 
coast flours although the impact of 
the army relief program for Europe 
may make it necessary to delay fill- 
ing the Russian Arctic program which 
was estimated at approximately 400,- 
000 sacks of flour to be shipped from 
Pacific ports in May. 

ODT Sees Progress 

Office of Defense Transportation 
officials although still highly skeptical 
of the completion of the army pro- 
gram say that the rail situation is 
clearing slowly and that within 10 
days may be back to a position prior 
to the first of the embargo orders. 
Progress is being made slowly yet 
perceptibly and after the industry ses- 
sions this week and the opening of 
lake shipping shortly some expedi- 
ents may be taken which will point 
a way out of the chaotic conditions 
which many Officials foresee. 

Mills 

The unprecedented and unexpected 
size of the army requests for food 
for Europe has raised doubt in the 
minds of milling industry officials 
over the capacity of foreign mills to 
grind as much wheat as the army 
appears to require. Department of 
Commerce officials conversant with 
conditions in liberated Europe say 
that in most instances mills have 
been left intact by retreating Ger- 
mans but key parts or key machines 
have been removed. Requests for re- 
placement of these key units have 
been received and nowhere is there 
any grave doubt but that they can be 
delivered simultaneously with wheat 
so that foreign mills can operate. 

With the news of the military re- 
quirements a new light is cast on 
the recent testimony of Lt. Col. Ralph 
Olmstead, vice president of CCC, be- 


Foreign 


March 14, 194; 


fore the House appropriations com. 
mittee holding hearings on CCC ap. 
propriations. He stated that with 
the ending of the war we would bp 
faced with the greatest food glut jp 
history. Recent developments cha). 
lenge the accuracy of this statemen; 
and until all the details of our relies 
feeding program are known it jc 
wise to hold judgment on Col. jp. 
stead’s comments, it is said here. jj. 
itary quarters say that he was speak. 
ing before an appropriations cop. 
mittee and he was painting a dap 
picture to make his point in request. 
ing additional money for pric: 
port and subsidy operations. 

CCC’s share in the army program 
has been proceeding under instrye. 
tions sent to field offices on Feb, 93 
which instructed these branches to 
obtain loan wheat wherever located 
Subsequently CCC instructed the re. 
gional offices to pay owners of wheaj 
as soon as their wheat was taken, 
Payments of balances of loans wil! 
carry interest charge deductions unt] 
May 31, 1945, originally the termina] 
date of the loans. 


Sup- 


Canal Barge Problem 
Characteristic of the unco-ordinat- 
ed activity of the interested govern. 
ment agencies, probably as a result 
of the inadequate understanding oj 


the program, is the inability of Ccc 
to make a decision concerning canal 
and river barges which could be used 


“he 


S to 


at the Albany, N. Y., terminal. 
army has requested barge own 
withhold their equipment from other 
service to be ready for wheat move- 
ment but CCC has been dilatory in 
notifying barge owners that they will 
use this equipment. 

The lack of co-ordination in 
ernment at this time, although the 
program is presumed to have 
known at CCC on Feb. 23 when they 
first notified field offices to act to 
obtain wheat, is not unnoticed with- 
in government circles. One WFA of- 
ficial said last week that someone at 
top level would have to intercede and 
bring order into the situation. It is 
understood that grain officials at 
WFA who will conduct the industry 
meeting scheduled for March 15 had 
only heard of the program indirect]; 
and not officially. This gives rise to 
the suspicion in some quarters that 
the army may be setting its sights 
high expecting to obtain less. This, 
army Officials deny emphatically 





Ice Conditions 





(Continued from page 9.) 


weather and water conditions permit- 
ting, V. L. Ostrander of the state pub- 
lic works department announced 
This would be the earliest opening in 
more than 12 years. The Erie, Os- 
wego, Seneca and Cayuga branches 
will be open April 2 and the Cham- 
plain canal on May 1, according to 
present plans. 


Prepare for Season 
Duluth, Minn.—A number of engine 
crews have been called to go aboard 
ships after March 15 to begin out- 
fitting operations in anticipation of an 
early opening of the Great Lakes 
navigation season, Interlake naviga- 
tion is generally expected to gef un- 
der way at least as early as last year. 
An early start is expected in the 
lower lakes where the new ice break- 
er, “Mackinaw,” has been operating 
most of the winter. A Coast Guard 
cutter was breaking ice in the Du- 
luth harbor last week. The ice av- 
eraged 22 inches in thickness. 
Outside the lake front there 


is a 
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feld of ice extending approximately 


tions Cc 2 
" CCC ap ;) miles with an average thickness 
that with of 12 inches. 
Indications now point to another 
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It is expected that all boats 





Statemen; ities. . 
Our relief in the lake fleet will be kept busy. 
wn it js Present — stocks ig an are 
Col. Oly not overburdensome or building up Sa ial = lee . - — P , 
ee ‘ng Mpidly, due to the boxcar shortage. Here where we know who grows the wheat, where 
7aS speak. considerable boat space has already oe ; ee" 
ONS com. fe jeen chartered for moving grain out it is bought and what kind of wheat it is, we can 
& a dark f Duluth-Superior elevators after 
1 request. the opening of the navigation sea- best serve vour particular needs. 
TICE sup. con. x 
or supplies in Buffalo commer- 

program cial elevators March 5 were 19,244,- 

instruc. 97 bus compared with 20,085,495 a * * 
1 Feb, 23 week earlier, the Corn Exchange re- 

nches to yorted. Grain supplies aboard boats 
' located Bulfalo Harbor totaled 7,366,727 
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‘Ord inat- 
£overn- — 
a sult vr ; : ; 
ding of Frank L. Neilson of Minneapolis, 
of CCC vice president in charge of the ware- SE VEN WHIT E¢ OLD 
canal house division of Cargill, Inc., and 
be used former chief engineer of the company, Great Bread Makers (Standard Patent) 
il. The succul bed to a heart attack March From Selected Spring Wheat 
mers to 6. in Arcadia, Cal., where he had gone 
n other for a vacation. He had not been in QO 
t move- the best of health recently, but his (Short Patent) 
to ondition was not regarded as serious. 
eV V Mr. Neilson was a past president of ° 
the Society of Grain Elevator Super- 
ae Ci ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
gh the A —_—" . , Mills at Sales Office ‘ . 
<epraics Eugene U. Guest, 69, died recently a : aces . * Hard Spring Wheat 
> oe Atlanta, Ga. Since 1923 he had on Camews Seer panacatccsia DP 6 ; 
polbege.: epresented the Fulton Bag & Cot- DULUTH UNIVERSAL * Hard Winter Wheat 
1 ith. ead a 2 egg Pe can oa ov See see * 100% Whole Wheat 
7A ‘ or Carolina an wo art a. DULUTH RELIABLE e e “ e 
PA of- \t one time he had owned a flour PURE GOLD Evans Milling Co. * Cake Flours 
a on mill in Keutucky. He was a past NDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. 4 : 
de and resident and life member of the FARM GOLD Manufacture Kiln-Dried * Pastry Flours 
t is Piedmont Millers Allied Association. APEX—Fancy Clear [a a oes 
A al : a field tj RED INDIAN—First Clear Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
dustry iy A. Canfield, at one time man- A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 
had gt the millfeed department of F ; ; 
: em E S. \ Rll & Co., Ghiaseianalie, Try our high protein spring wheat RU LL 1 
tue to vhen that firm was active, and later Graham and Whole Wheat flours, We specialize in SSE -M LLER 
5 that vith the Fraser-Smith Co. in the Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. designing and engraving MILLING [of @ | 
thts same capacity, died last week in —_—__ for Millers and the Grain Trade reinanepelings Sai 
Chic Portland, Oregon, where he had made H AIA . ’ , 
Chis, es Ses a ci gt te He aed Duluth Universal Milling Co. Holla nd Engraving Co. Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
— * rz ae Ss. DULUTH, MINN. Kansas City, Missouri and Other Bakery Flours 
OJ VE S oid, 
Harry Glenn died suddenly in Bir- 
mingnam, Ala., Feb. 28. He had ‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
ve 2ipminohs: Por E , vears 66 ” 
<a Birmingham xO many y ae “AMERICAN SPECIAL”’ DIAMOND D 
— He wi souther n repl eSe ntat 1V¢ o1 Our mill is located in the high protein A High wee mere — ~~ 
the Meek Milling Co., Marissa, III, wheat eee of central western Kan- se ym sey peat, copa 
mi intil that fir ise j ) siness sas, and secures most of its wheat rom Montana Spring ea 
nit- 2 : it firm disc ontinued business. diivsctiy doi avowsen, Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
pub- He then went with the Gilster Mill- RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
ced ng Co., Chester, II. BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 5 a Rat dats : picccawiomaanda' tt, paieint 
g in Mrs. Maria LeBon Normand, vice 
Os- president of Norman Bros., Inc., Man- 
hes a 2 2 ae oe oe PAGE’S BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS KING MIDAS 
im- March 7 after a brief illness. She 1863-1944 
x to was the widow of George Normand FLOURS geuan hub las Gane FLOUR 
who, th his brothers, Aime and THE THOMAS PAGE MILLCO. KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Leonce Normand, founded the com- Topeka, Rane WYMORE e NEBRASKA Minneapolis, U.S. A. 
pany 
rine Abraham Olender, 69 years old, 
ari wh : wn ¢ Sinle ‘ - > ’ Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
4 es Ba n in I eo os p40 - “Golden Loaf” deena DOBRY’S BEST erving the Metropotiten Buys 
yn lh Clie ite aahinie bok. eae » pprand— and HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
fan ea A, Olender & Son, wholesale bak- oF i 
a sie iinet aauicdmestie: sities aameden inuaa BEST OF THE WEST NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
kes ry and confectionery supply concern, CLIFTON, N.J 
die T ‘ : " RIV , > SIPATAT rm oO r 4 — 
ga- tied March 2. He is survived by the TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. Renown for Our Prompt and Efticient Service 
un- Widow, three sons and six daughters. Lake City, Minn. YUKON, OKLAHOMA Only 11 Miles from New York City 
pa Emanuel G. Kolb, 75, a former ex- 
ecutive of the Kolb Baking Co., Phil- 
oxi weiphia, died recently. He was a CORN —BOTH WHITE AND YELLOW 
sed member of the Philadelphia Real . ° 
larc Estate Board. h t 
DU | e€rnar & SIMPSON UTrain Company 
ave Thomas Littler, operator of a bak- 4 ‘pee . 
ery at Athens, Ohio, for 35 years, Milling Wheat SALINA, KANSAS Feed Grains 








died re, ently following an operation. 
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securing of boxcars to get wheat to the favorable action is expected from q, 

mill and for loading out of flour orders gress on extension of the subsidy Progra es 
that have been waiting shipment for some mills are not inclined to accept " bt 
time. High grade protein clears are in for shipment later than June 15, so 4" 
good demand and offerings are fair. Prices the amount of new business which they 


are firm to slightly higher. Jobbers re- accept is unusually limited and sonie 
port practically nothing being placed on are withdrawn from the market. The 
their books. Bakers are buying from hand- ing trade in general is well covereg 


to-mouth, awaiting further developments. does not appear concerned over th dai: 
Sugar is scarcer than ever and shortening bility of a future shortage. Their at;,, 


























has tightened up to where the trade is tion is taken up primarily with getting ,,. 
unable to secure its requirements, flour booked previously, A number of th, — 
Central states mills report very little have been forced to appeal to Wa hing = 
Salina: Demand for flour is light, with activity, due to the scarcity of boxcars. for shortening. Flour sales the past yw 
small scattered bookings. Shipping direc- However, a car here and there is placed were small and covered only current ne 
Mill quotations held at or close 


The trade generally await- 


U S FLOUR MARKETS tions are good, but boxcars are scarce. on the books. ) eil 
eo We the volume of ing further developments before making i®8S. Quotations March 10: spri g An 
$ 3.97, short patent $3 2247 
PY 








Texas: Generally speaking, ; : : ( 
new bookings. Prices are at the ceiling. gluten Ws 















flour sales last week was governed by the , e eee con a 

willingness of mills to accept business that Quotations March 10: soft wheat patent standard patent 3.7%, first clear § y 
THE SOUTHWEST was offered to them. There was some buying $3.98, cake flour $4.58, straight $3.74, fam- 2 Sgr 8s ergo oe patent $3.82 y or 

Kansas City: With mills holding their by government agencies and a fair amount ily | short patent $4. straight and 95% =) “ e saa arc patent 2@3.77 : : 
‘ of bakery business, and those mills willing $4.29, first clear $ @3.75; hard wheat seo Eaters gba he hema iter otfe 

; 





bakers patent $3.44, family short patent 72@3.77; soft winter patent §; 
7 ; ibe 
7 


flour prices firm at the ceiling because of 
ights $3.65@3.75, clears $3.55@ 


stré 





to accept that much sold 100% of ca- 


































































, illing certainties that greatly in- rape ; 4 
ae ive a pobal seing buying was pacity. Other mills booked only their fam- be a ees be iSErereny: and 95% $3.44@3.49, 
not active in the Southwest last week and ily flour customers, so that their sales BEE, OhCae Benes spring wheat patent, Philadelphia: The strength in fi 
sales reached but 35% of capacity, com- amounted to no more than. from 20. to straight and 95% $3.44. tinued unabated last week, with | 
pared with 107% the previous week and 25% of capacity. Prices were unchanged. Toledo: The car situation has not im- ing held in most cases at or close 
27% a year ago. Quotations March 10: family flour 90@ proved, is as bad as it has been at any ings. Apart from occasional sales 
The reason for most of the anxiety is 1.15, high patent $3.65@3.90, standard bak- time, and is expected to get worse. Cars immediate needs of some bakers, n g 
the transportation situation, although it is ers, ceiling 2, enriched $3.64, first clears coming in loaded with wheat or other erally are unwilling to offer exce; i 
apparent that the mills’ books are virtually enriched $2.90@3, delivered TCP. ee are ee but they do not meet a manner, They ars 
closed also because of the subsidy limita- ss eos ae le need, as wheat movement is light. ahead for a considerable period 
tion of June 30. ; THE NORTHWEST Mills are utilizing trucks as much as _ pos- transportation difficulties i 
Buyers late in the week began to ex- Minneapolis: Inquiry is fairly good, and sible. It is the opinion of some observers certainty over the subsidy, are 
press. more concern and many bought at mills apparently could sell a lot more flour the situation may threaten the domestic to increase their already substant I 
the new high levels. The prices discour- than they are. They have to be careful, how- supply of flour and bread. Millers are not logs. Trade opinion mostly incline 
aged many prospective purchasers earlier ever, not to accept contracts for more than making much effort to sell flour and to view that the domestic subsidy 
in the week. they can produce before the subsidy expires make contracts which they may not bLe continued for another year and pr 
Mills show, however, where the _ situa- on June 30, Some buyers would like to able to live up to. buyers are encouraged to await 
tion is not likely to change for some time take on more than their normal require- Cleveland; The family flour business is ments, particularly since prices a 
since the army program will gobble up ments, but the mills are not taking any exceedingly brisk. There has been no let- ly at ceilings. Quotations March 1 
boxcars for about six months at least, and chances of being left holding the bag and up in the demand for family flour since Wheat short patent 78@3.83, I 
civilian buyers must get what they need insist that orders placed must be ordered last November. It is very difficult for patent $3.6 3.73, first spring cl > 
between army shipments. out in regular amounts” at specified periods most jobbers to supply the ‘demand owing @3.55; hard winter short patent 7 
Operations continue good largely hecause so contracts can be fulfilled on time. to the delay in shipments. Withadrawats 3.83, 95% $3.68@3.73; soft winter 
buyers are asking for their flour to es- Only about 95 operating days remain be- on contracts by bakers are very good, far nearby 3.45 
tablish a stock in case of slow delivery, tween now and June 30, and orders al- in excess of the ability of either mills Pittsburgh: Mills were turning 
the government is ordering its flour out ready on books leave very little leeway or jobbers to supply the demand. Most quiry for flour the past week, due 
and mills are running what they cannot between their total and the potential pro- bakers are endeavoring to build up their of cars and scarcity of wheat. P 
put into boxcars into their warehouses duction. And any curtailment in preauc- inventory, but are having very little suc- firm with full ceilings quite usual Litt 
This is likely to change any moment, how- tion between now and June 30, due to cess. Bakers are buying varingly at this flour business was solicited or closs I 
ever, and mills that have been shutting scarcity of boxcars, makes further book- time, just filling in where it is absolutely Tri-State area for bakers, jobbers 
down a day or two for want of transporta- ings just that much more hazardous. necessary. Jobbers are working on con- ily flour. High flood waters s1 erg 
tion may soon be idle for longer periods A good many northwestern mills this past tracts that were made some time ago. Now many business sections in large a1 sn 
of time. week had to cut their running time be- that the warmer weather has disposed of towns, bringing loss of business ar 
One mill reports domestic business ac- cause they could not get cars to load. the ice and snow, it is possible for the erty damage to some bakers and 
tive, 4 fair, 4 quiet, 4 slow and 6 dull. And the situation shows little or no im- flour jobbers to make normal deliveries Shipping directions were brisk, 
Quotations March 10: established brands provement. The flow of cars from the each day. It is surprising that during salesmen in a quandary regardi1 
family flour $4.15@4. bakers short pat- East so far has not pe netrated to the mills, February, when we experienced the worst eries. It was a very quiet, but 1 
ent $3.41, standard patent $3.41, straight and few are getting more than one tenth winter this territory has ever had, retail turbing, week for flour handle: 
grade 3 first clears (high pEOWi? of their daily needs. — : bakers were able to dispose of all the baked entire Tri-State area. 
nominal $2.75@2.85, other clears | $2 10@ rhe most btaaaee fst aide- pase pagar is that goods they could manufacture. Quotations March 10: hard wintée 
2.25, soft wheat straight grade $3.304 3.509. mills have no difficulty in getting full Quotations March 10: spring first patent short patent $3.70@3.80, straight 
ceilings for anything they care to sell. $3.80@ 3.90, standard patent 70@ 3.80, first 3.70, high gluten $3.90, first clear 1 








Oklahoma City: Sales of flour last week 
capacity, compared to 
bakery trade 





hort patent 
0, high glut ; 


Prices paid today are said to be at least 
15c sack higher, all points considered, than 


spring bakers 
-60, first 3.80, standard 





3.30@ 3.50; hard winter short patent 


3.70 95% patent $3.50@¢ 604 





averaged 70% of 





























































































































2% the previous week. The : pics oe ae ha = } ; 
took 70% "a the bookings and the family 6 ee he — pari es Maga ok = soft winter short patent lear $3.45@3.50; soft winte 
trade 30%. Operations declined to ons protein clears on mill floors, and thes Ra 0 StERIGAt 96.009 5-00, Aret cleat flour $4.55@4.60, intermediate 
as compared to the previous week's 89%. rut as fast S cars are available = raight $3.65@3.69; Pacific 
This decline was attributed to a_ short- w "iturthwestern “talit sold approximately EASTERN STATES family flour, advertised bra 
age of boxcars. No change occurred in 10% of their capacity last aoe auiinnl Buffalo; Sales of flour continue on a mod- other brands $4@4.71. 
prices. Quotations, sacks, delivered Okla- Gh a waslk Gaciicr and 34% a year ago est basis as mills wait for the’ subsidy 
homa rate points March 10: hard wheat Guctetcie Abafok GE: extipiiahed eats matter to be clarified. Naa th the acute THE SOUTH ne 
short Selene flour WA SBN nei —_— family flour, enriched $4.30@4.46, high glu- shortage of railroad cars, mills are run- New Orleans: Little flour bu —e— 
short patent $4@4.30, standard patent at ten bakery flours $3.5 bakery short patent ning at low capacity. Clears were up 5c eurred during the past week. M 
@4.10, bakers short patent $3.35@ 3.45, bak- $3.44; first patent standard patent While the situation is relatively quiet, were in southwestern hard wheat \ 
ers standard $3.25@ 3.30. $3.34; faney clear 3.34, first clear there are signs that as soon as_ trans- amount of buying developed in the 
Omaha: Some improvement in the gen- $3 @3.10, second cles 2 2.90. whole portation facilities return to approximate- spring wheat types. Sales of n F 
eral demand for flour in the Omaha mar- wheat 0@ 3.54. ly normal, and the subsidy is cleared up, and Pacific coast flours were 1 X 
ket has occurred. Bakeries are the prin- Interior mills, including Duluth: Some there will be plenty of contracts in sight. price changes occurred. Shippir 
cipal buyers. Mills are not pushing sales, inquiry is reported, along with a few scat- The trade in many instances is running tions continue good. jread, cake 
as wheat is not moving to market in great tered sales, but interest centers chiefly on low on supplies. ; and macaroni production is good ) 
quantity and ceiling prices are being paid shipments. Virtually all mills are having Quotations March 10, cottons: spring first tions March 10: hard spring fan 
for milling grades. The car situation has difficulty getting boxcars for loading. Some, patent $3.80, standard patent $3.70, first $3.65, first patent $3.44, standar 
improved somewhat and mills are again which depend upon terminals for their clear $3.35; hard winter short patent $3.80, fancy clear $3.25@3.30, f 
operating about full time Government in- wheat supplies, have also had days of idle- 95% patent $3.70, fi . clear $3.30; soft second clear $3.15; hard wit 
terest in flour appears light, with reports ness. These interruptions have only em- winter short patent $3.75, first clear $3.10. patent $3.75, bakers short pat 
that Texas and Oklahoma are getting the phasized the scarcity of millfeed and sharp- New York: The importance of getting 3.60, first $2.85 @ 3.10, 
government business. oon sh a ened the shipping demand for it. flour through for delivery overshadows the short patent i 4, stré 
continuance of the excellent business the) ‘ —_ ileal desire to get new business. Brokers exert 1.15, first clear $3.55@3. 
have had for some time. THE CENTRAL WEST their main efforts to tracing shipments and Nashville: Neart llers and 1 
Quotations March 10: family short patent Chicago: The demand for flour slowed checking deliveries from railroad yards to eva indicate ghey gas fl = “iia be 
30@3.50, standard patents $3.15@3.30, up a little last week and business, al- terminals to bakers and jobbers. Buyers eiut phate ‘ sips apehs al ¥ te 
bakery short patents $3.30@3.50, high pro- though still fair, was confined chiefly to show some interest and moderate purchases pa ae Gt pe gle aguas ae 
tein clears $2.80@3, fancy first clears, nom- smaller sized lots. Only a few orders are being made, but prices are firmly held a g — been gos 
inally 002.50: low grade clears, nom- ranged up to 5,000 and 6,000 sacks. Ship- at ceilings on nearly all grades and some heii T) ‘4 — ph heaieties y BP ae 
inally $2.05@2.10 ping directions continued good. Demand for not offered at all. Eastern soft win here and th eaene “aman — 
Wichita: With millers hesitant to push family flour also slowed up some, but a fair ter gehts are offered more freely, but report that inaie production i 
sales while waiting for a settlement of the amount of business was reported. Deliv- clears from both the North and _ South- considerably, due to the fact that 
subsidy problem, orders were booked by eries were good. Quotations Mar hm. 20: west are higher. No large round lot busi- unable to secure sufficient cars 
most mills as buyers came in. Mill re- spring top short patent $3.47@ stand- ness is indicated, but sales of a few thou- their output. Fock) blender isit 
ported sales last week as varying from ard patent $3.37@3.47, first clear 3.20@ sand barrels are occasionally reported to varies from slow to fairly good ' 
nothing to 100%. Cars still are difficult 3.40, second clear $ family flour $4.51; medium-sized bakers, Quotations March 10: on the section Battie and % . pts Sy 
to find, which reduced running time, and hard winter short patent 3.57, 95 spring high glutens $3.95, standard patents some sections are holding up : 
most of the mills are behind in shipping patent $ 5@3.47, first « 0@ 2.83, $3.65 @3.75, clears’ $3 40@ E southwestern ing and farm consumers are bu! ° 
directions. Mills were operating at from soft winter short patent $3.45@ stand- short patents $3.75@3.85, standard patents hand-to-mouth basis. In the wa 
70 to 100%. aard patent $3.26@4.06, first clear 75@3 3.75, clears $3 10a 20; soft winter Hiss Geclinus Husiicen slows : 
Hutchinson: New flour business was on a St. Louis: Local mills report new flour shts Pennsylvania $3.60@3.70, Pacific improvement Nashville bakers 1 1 —EEE 
restricted scale last week, with bookings business very light last week. Bookings coast $3.71@ 3.75. few purchases of special types r 
generally for one to three cars Although were scattered, with only an_ occasional Boston: Shipping problems induced by on which their supplies had_ be eX ————ee 
some family sales were made, bakers were fair-sized order from the bakery and fam- car shortages occupy attention of both buy- hausted. Their sales of bread, 1 
the main buyers Shipping directions were ily trade Some export flour was booked. ers and sellers and little interest is dis- and pies continue exceptionally gs 
more than ample. The whole situation is contingent upon the played in new _ business. Even though prices are unchanged from a \ ¥ 
Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland tNashville 
Spring first patent .. $3.47@ 3.57 $....@ 3.4 eee Peer Pocece Be $...+@ 386 eerh frie $3.78@ 3.8 $3.82@ 3.87 ‘ 3.90 $ 
Spring standard patent 5 3 an aon a Pere sconces B46 @ 3.70 @. 3. 
Spring first clear wre 3 3.00@ 3.10 wis. Ltr wre Ftre coese ee a“ 3 
Hard winter short patent ~ Pere @ 3.41 -@ 3.44 @ 3. 80 “1 > 
Hard winter 95% patent a @ 3.31 3.44@ 3.49 -@ 3.70 a 7 
Hard winter first clear a a ».85@ 3.06 -@ a 2 : 
Soft winter short patent .. @ @.... -++-@ 3.98 --@ a 4.40@ 
Soft winter straight ........ C 3.30@ 3.35 oooe@ 3.74 ov co @vece ° a 3 j j 
Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.) ....@.... -@.... 1+0+@.... ooee@.... a Py if 
Soft winter first clear ....... 2.75@ 3.00 Diocese 3.832@ 3.75 oooe@®@ 3.10 coe Bocce G 3 3. i 
Rye flour, white Ke cose BS L8Q@ 3.37 e feet cose @ BTe coos B66 3.50@ 3.60 3 3 
Rye flour, dark .............. 2.43@ 3.05 : a 2 oe ee Oe 2.60@ 2. 
Semolina, No. 1 ...cccccsecees eT. ey! oe @ wee -@ 3.99 -eee-@ 3.98 -@ 4.03 ° bees eer i : 
Seattle S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipes 
Family patent, 50’s $....@ 4.12 $....@.... Dakota ....0... Sorc de cas. GovccGervess Spring top patentf...$....@5.05 $....@ 5.30 Spring exports§ ...... ee ewoe $9.45 . 
Soft winter straight ....@.... ....@.... Montana, 100's.. ....@3.59 ....@.... Spring second patent] ....@4.40 ....@ 4.80 Ontario 90% patentst ..... 5.50 
Pastry, 100’s ..... ....@2.98 ....@.... Spring first clearf... ....@3.30 ....@.... 
*Includes nearby straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecond-hand cottons. {98-lb yt 
a 


tons. §280-lb cottons. ttHigh glutens. 
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ed from Con. 














bsidy Progra, —_—_ Quotations March 10: soft wheat bakers 
iccept busing and pastry flour $3.70, high patent $4.78, 
© 16, a an extra protein content $4.85, soft wheat 


> that 


Vhich they pie: short patent family $5@5.10, standard pat- 
nd some mj). ent $4.85@5, straight $4.60@4.85, clear $4.15 
ket. he te, @ 4.45. 
1 cove; ‘ani PACIFIC COAST 

a r 
































ver tk Seattle: The flour market continues un- 

Thei changed. Mills are all booked solid, and, 
th ge with government requirements on the in- 
imber ae crease, this condition will continue for 
to Washing; =—— some time. The car shortage still is in- 
the past we terfering with the movement of wheat 
Current need, from Montana to Pacific coast mills and 
close aa will cause some of the terminal mills to 


spring hig An old, well established and progressive New curtail operations. Quotations March 10, v v v 





wd $3 basis carlots, f.o.b. Seattle or Tacoma: fam- encased wie te ile Gomes ee 
‘St clear ¢ , : ° © ® ily patent, enriched, 50's $4.12; or Gvertisements 7 oe De 
jatent $3.5 York City wholesale flour distributing company wate tte hte Mae Whe Th, 0 lt oe ees een ee, Oe 
- ae Te " “ Montana hard wheat, 100’s $3.59 (Count six words for signature.)  Sit- 
“ 7" atent offers an exceptional opportunity to “ - ‘ - Portland: The army and navy were after uation Wanted advertisements will be 
2 554 ’ more flour last week, but mills are unable accepted for 24%2c per word, 50c mini- 
. to get wheat to fill existing bookings. The mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
extent of the military requirements is not per insertion. All Want Ads cash 


revealed, but they have informed the mills 


SPRIN WH AT MI they will be in the market for more flour with order. 
( ; |: I I soon, More mills closed down the _ past 
week because they could not obtain Mon- ¥ ¥ * 


tana wheat for their government flour book- 


y = ings. Some mills have switched to making 
u ne soft wheat and graham flours until they HELP WANTED 





















1 un ean get Montana wheat. There is no im- 
villir provement in wheat deliveries, with only —— Vv Se 
ba an occasional car coming through. Local , TRY — > PYWPpr INOW ray " 
sidy have little or nothing to offer in the best vania Contact standar i Milline Gai 
1 pr ect grades until they can get Montana wheat pany 309 Ww laans. Blvd Cilseae 
ait Quotations March 10: all Montana 3.60, aa al se aeniiins : : ae 
S ar 1 KF ll Li high gluten $3.60, bluestem bakers 37, , 
h 1 , — bluestem topping $3.30, cake $3.80, pastry 
83, 7 u ine $3.08, pie $3.08, fancy hard wheat clears WANTED — EXPERIENCED BOLTER OR 
ck 30, whole wheat 100% $3.30, graham $3, spouter to become second miller, modern 
tent acked wheat $3. 1A plant. Address 7152, Milling Produc- 





ew PENNSYLVANIA MILL ae 2 


THE STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


l e y i p 

. has a real opportunity for a topnotch 

sua Litt — Full i ine proven flour salesman. Contact The 
Standard Milling 309 W. 


Jack- 




















lost nt Toronto-Montreal: Cereal mills are ex- : She Company, 
ers far ceptionally busy. Export orders are keep- son Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
t ing them operating to capacity. Domestic a i Se ‘ Sere 
at sn sales are normal. Prices are unchanged HELP WANTED—CEREAL CHEMIST FOR 
3 al proj ‘ > ie ‘ at the ceiling. Quotations: rolled oats active 2,000-sack flour mill in large coun- 
mS [ For distribution in the $3.15 bag of 80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; try town. Aggressive company with large 
y ! oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes $3.85 bag, f.o.b. opportunity for advancement, Address 
os del Metropolitan Area Toronto or Montreal. eg Reg ogg sree Miller, 612 Board 
. Add Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal are of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
ress — in moderate demand as far as the domesti« ee 
market is concerned The United King- WANTED — A MILLWRIGHT FOR GEN- 
dom recently made a substantial purchase, eral mill work as maintenance man on 
C/ h ill but it is indicated that the bulk of this both flour and feed mill. Interested in 
j Ww M order is being taken care of by mills in either permanent or temporary worker. 
No. 7220, 70 he Nort estern 1 er eastern Canada. Stocks are sufficient to Also have opening for second miller. 
take care of buying orders. Quotations: Wilkins-Rogers Milling Co., Washington 
at 23 Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks $3.25 in the three 7, D. C. 
ee prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, — --— —_— 
ri 20% over rolled oats, HELP WANTED — ELEVATOR SUPERIN- 
Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats temporarily tendent 250,000-bu concrete house East- 
not quoted on March 12: 20-0z packages ern section of U. §S Good salary right 
$2.59 case, 48-0z packages $2.82. party. Also bookkeeper with grain ex- 
perience Address 7226, The Northwest- 
“ - ern Miller, 612 Board of Trade Building, 
. . Kansas City 6, Mo 


oo FOR SALE— MILLING MACHINERY Milling Executives | “ss: ars.ageesn, comes: 


represented in New England, wishes good 
brokerage connection in Boston or other 





1 : ‘ . . good flour center. Replies confidential. 
ie’ ted Machinery of 100-barrel flour mill, complete, lo- We are expertly qualified Write 1214, The Northwestern Miller, 33 
i sated at Murray, Utah, equipment crated for ship- to provide for inventory meaver ptreet, New cork 4, Ne =. 

inter f ment in carload to your destination. Rolls, wheat and material controls. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 








washers, flour dressers, reels, purifiers, wheat 
scourer, line shafts, jacks, idlers, pulleys. Mill 
recently in operation, now being dismantled to con- ARTHUR L. CHANDLER & CO. hecie Sea 55 GaNGE Waeere sbiwor eee 


a ‘ os -_ . Ts . ¥ parts for them. 9x24 Allis roller mills, 
vert property into feed mill. Wire or phone LD 4 No. 7 Niagara Upright bran duster; No. 4 








Write for full information. 











Management Counsellors 


ice < ste inve lis ire make \llis Upright bran duster, Receiving sep- 
for price and complete inventory list. Desire make letastiaatataahente ST. LOUIS, MO. Allis Upright bran duster. Receiving. sep- 
one sale entire equipment, complete, but would sell Minneapolis, Minn. 





individual machinery units if buyer prefers. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
ag 


S TE R Li N G H * | E LS Oo yy Cc O. QUALITY I-A FLOURS =iinietieianiaiaaes BOX MACHINE 


—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 


SALT LAKE CITY 4, UTAH Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. Herthwontern Sider, Winncapelle &. an. 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





























THE WALNUT CREEK 


a THE INDUSTRIAL FUMIGANT CO., Inc. MILLING CO. FLOURS “let 


Range 


Mill Fine, Country-Milled ; 
0 ee " Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Specialists in Since 1877 Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 








GREAT BEND, KANSAS SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, Ill. 








ad FUMIGATION and PEST CONTROL 
re Tine Sennen REALIZE LARGE TAX BENEFITS 


National Organization. Complete and Up-to-Date LONG ESTABLISHED, REPUTABLE CONCERN WITH SUBSTANTIAL CAPITAL 


nt Squipment. All Recognized Fumigants. WILL BUY FOR CASH 


We Invite Your Inquiry Assets, Capital Stock, Family Holdings of 


GENERAL OFFICE, CHICAGO - - 5955 W. 65th St. INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, MFG. DIVISIONS, UNITS 


Vinnipeg 
i PorTLAND, Ore., Orrick - - - 704N. E. 68th St. We are Principals, and act only in strictest confidence, 
ee MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE - - 216 Hodgson Building PONG PARRONEN Wherever Hone. 
Address Box 1200, 1474 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
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Committee Chosen 





(Continued from page 9.) 


whether existing or under’ consideration 
for export of civilian supplies. 

(B) The committee shall designate a 
secretary to maintain the records of its 
proceedings, 


Byrnes’ Letter 

In a letter to Leo Crowley, Byrnes 
said that “it is apparent that the 
shipment of food for relief purposes 
from the U. S. must be correlated 
with the shipment of industrial equip- 
ment and raw materials to obtain 
the best use of shipping and at the 
same time to avoid commitments 
which will require the use of ship- 
ping needed for the war effort.” 

Disclaiming any intention that this 
committee should assume responsi- 
bility for allocation of raw materials 
or foods now vested in WPB or WFA, 
Byrnes, however, has ordered that 
recommendations for export from 
these agencies will have to be sub- 
mitted to the committee for evalu- 
ation and consideration in relation 
to effect on transportation and civ- 
ilian economy and other factors as 
conditions warrant. 

Byrnes emphasizes the continued 
responsibility of the armed forces 
for determining their needs in wake 
of battle but states that these needs 
also must be known to the commit- 
tee for consideration in connection 
with other’ proposed _ shipments. 
Byrnes said: ‘Any requirements for 
civilian purposes extending beyond 
wake of battle which are vested in 
the war department are to be placed 
before the committee.” 

Continuing he added, however, that 
“of course military requirements 
must still have first priority followed 
by claims of the military agencies 
for relief supplies in the wake of 
battle. It must be recognized that 
aid in occupied enemy countries may 
be provided under existing law only 
to the extent required in wake of 
battle.” 

Concluding his letter, Byrnes stat- 
ed, “it is to be understood that no 
agency of the government may en- 
ter into formal or informal commit- 
ments for the export of supplies other 
than essential military purposes, 
such as direct military and _ lend- 
lease supplies in the wake of battle, 
to foreign countries without first re- 
ceiving the approval of the com- 
mittee.” 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Were it not for the fact 
that trucks are hauling away most of the 
feed produced, a great many pring wheat 
mills would be forced to reduce their run- 
ning time for lack of working space. They 
are not getting enough cars to take care of 
their flour output so that only an occasional 
car is available for feed. All are behind on 
deliveries against old contracts that depend 


upon rail shipment. Eastern inquiry is 
keener than ever, but mills have nothing 
to offer. And it does not look as if there 


will be any enlargement of supplies until 
the boxcar situation becomes normal again 
Ceiling: $37.75. 

Oklahoma City: Brisk sales continue, 
with no change in prices. Supplies are in- 
adequate. Quotations, burlaps, carloads for 
southern deliveries: bran, mill run and 
Shorts $1.95 cwt; for northern deliveries 
bran, mill run and shorts $1.90 

Omaha: Every point in the country seems 
to urgently need wheat millfeeds and the 
demand far exceeds the output. The car 
situation has improved somewhat Book- 
ings of corn have increased and the mar 
ket has dropped away from the ceiling. 

Wichita: The millfeed situation continues 
tight and it is growing tighter, as mill 
operations have been somewhat slowed 
down for lack of cars. Prices, quoted 
Kansas City basis, for both bran and shorts, 
are: $36.50. 


Hutchinson; Millfeed demand continues 
strong as far as nearby deliveries are con- 
cerned and offerings find ready takers at 
the ceiling. Less disposition to anticipate 
future needs is shown. Quotations, Kansas 
City basis: bran, mill run, gray shorts 
$36.50@ 37.50 ton. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Salina: Demand is exceptionally good 
with prices steady and supplies consider- 
ably short of trade requirements. Bran and 
shorts continue to sell at ceiling levels. 

Fort Worth: Supplies continue inadequate 
for the potential demand. Occasional cars 
of bran are offered and remain tight at 
the ceiling. No carlot shorts are to be 
had, Quotations, ceiling, carlots: wheat 
bran and grey shorts $42.20, sacked, deliv- 
ered TCP, in mixed cars $1 ton higher. 





Toledo; Demand continues in excess of 
supply and all millfeeds are still at ceiling 
levels of $42.37 ton, f.o.b. Toledo 

Cleveland: The demand for feed con- 
tinues, There is no surplus and all grades 


are being sold at ceiling prices. Mills are 
inclined to sell their feed to truckers, ow- 
ing to the scarcity of cars. Quotations: 


spring bran, hard winter bran, standard 
middlings, flour middlings, and red dog, all 
$42.99 ton. 

Buffalo; Output still is badly curtailed, 
due to the shortage of empty boxcars, 
while demand is very heavy and far in ex- 
cess of available supplies. Quotations, all 
varieties, $41.55, straight carlots, f.o.b. 
Buffalo. 

Boston: No easing in the tight situation 
is noticeable, while demand, particularly 





for nearby needs, continues heavy. Deliv- 
eries of all feeds are slow and supplies on 
hand in this section are small. Mills are 
handicapped by inability to obtain grain 
due to car shortages. Jobbers are hard 
pressed to find either millfeeds or coarse 
grains on which to trade, Spring bran, 
midds., mixed feed, red dog, all $45.67@ 


16.17 ton. 

Philadelphia: Demand is active, the trend 
is firm and supplies are small, Standard 
bran, pure spring, hard winter, soft winter, 
std. midds., flour and red dog, all $44.84@ 
15.34 ton. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeeds of every type are 
more scarce than ever. Standard mid- 
dlings, bran, red dog demand is very large 
and ceilings of $44.85 are paid when lo- 
cated, Jobbers here agree lend-lease de- 
mand for cars is more vital to war work 
than hauling feeds, but they state that 
the situation is critical for both whole- 
salers and retailers who need millfeeds, 

Nashville: Demand for millfeed varies. 
In sections where slaughtering was done 
around Christmas, the demand is only fair 
In other sections, dealers indicate it is 
heavy and offerings are light Prices are 
at the ceilings, both bran and shorts being 
quoted at $43.30@44.30 ton. 





Seattle: The supply is limited; $36.50 ton. 

Portland; Mill run, bran, shorts, midds 
$36.50 ton 

Ogden: Millfeed trade continued steady 

s the past week with plants operating 

pacity. Mills are booked into May 

some cars booked into June. Quota 

red bran and millrun, blended, white 

midds, $36.30, carload lots, f.o.b. Og 

den Denver prices red bran and mill 

run, blended, white and midds. $388 ton, 

ceiling California prices red bran and 

mill run, blended, white and midds. $42.08 


earlots, f.o.b. San Francisco, with Los An- 
geles prices up $1 ceiling. 


Toronto-Montreal; Although production is 


at record levels it is insufficient to cover 
demand of domestic buyers Other forms 
of feed are scarce and dearer than mill 
feed. This accounts for the unusually 
heavy inquiry. Ceiling prices prevail. Quo 
tations: domestic ceiling, bran $29, shorts 
$30, midds. $33 ton, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, Montreal 


freight rates 


Winnipeg: Millfeed continues in good de- 
mand and sales to eastern Canada are 
very substantial, but still short of require 
ments Sales in the three prairie pro. 
inces are unimportant, and some small 
amounts from Alberta plants are moving 
to British Columbia. Quotations Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan bran, $28, shorts 
$29; Alberta bran $25.50, shorts $26.50 
small lots ex-country elevators and ware 


i 
houses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: The trend is steady, with do 
mestic demand continuing at a record pace 
and mills unable to keep up with order 


Strict rationing on all orders is being main 
tained by dealers with no _ indication of 
any immediate improvement in the uppl) 
or demand. Prices are unchanged, cash 
ar quotations bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, 
midds. $33.80. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Spring wheat flour sales 
are up to normal in the domestic market. 
This business is going on steadily, with 
millers keeping their buyers well supplied 
Jamaica was the only market showing any 
activity in the way of new export book 
ings during the week Canadian mills have 
so far made no offers to the British buy- 
ing agency for flour for shipment in May 
Although they are now well up to date 
with production on previous orders ship- 


ments to seaboard have been slowed up 
by shortage of railway cars. There is 
also said to be considerable congestion at 
the seaboard Scarcity of labor and other 
factors are causing this condition In the 
meantime mills are booked up until the 
end of April. Prices are unchanged at 
ceiling levels. Quotations March 10: top 
patents $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers 
$4.30 in 98's cotton, mixed cars, track 
Toronto-Montreal freights, ‘add 10c extra 
where cartage is performed For export, 


government regulation flour is quoted at 
$9.45 per 280 Ibs, f.a.s. winter ports, March- 
April seaboard. 

The winter wheat flour market is inac- 
tive. Scarcity of this grain is reducing 
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RYE PRODUCTS 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
























| PAUL UHLMANN, President RICHARD UHLMANN, Vice President JACK A. BENJAMIN, ‘secretary-Treasurer 


UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. e KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OPERATING 


KATY and WABASH 


Members of the following Exchanges: 


Chicago Board of Trade 

Kansas City Board of Trade OFFICES: 

Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce New York City 
PD _— New York Produce Exchange Chicago, ll. 


Winnipeg Grain Exchange iss ‘Sher 
Duluth Board of Trade Eanene oo Bee 
Enid, Okla, 


Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange . é ‘ 
New York Rubber Exchange Total Capacity 7,200,000 Bushels ret tie, Ponte 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Amarillo, Texas 
New York Cotton Exchange 


New York Cocoa Exchange 


yy) POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 




















A Kindly Tip— 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR 


Is Habit Forming 






Once you use it, you prob- 






ably will keep right on. 







—_ © See SC FouNDED BY 
3; RN, oy «ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 





——__ 

















ey 


SPILLERS LIMITED 


| 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 





PROVENDER 4x2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


e ® 
Head Office: Cables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 


CANADIAN | LONDON, ENGLAND ‘cen 

















SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


dince w A 
ROLLED OATS James fichardson & bons 


| | OATMEAL 


e GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Ro bin Cyt Flour Pace ag erp ped ee ad 


“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 


Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER if 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” SSR SES 











— 




















4 - < Cable Address: “Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Mills Limited = 
~ a y 
Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - SARY - W . SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 
; jas COUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON + serve Aagenlg Aer erg te CEREAL CUTTERS 
WINNIPEG - TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
ASTERN EXf FICE: MONTREAL + ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER Exporters Standard the world over for cutting 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
TORONTO 1, CANADA Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
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SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


v 
PURITY *- THREE STARS Si channn sai tain 
The historic Province of Nova Scotia, 
& kK R L | N G once known as Acadia, is 374 miles long, 
from 60 to 100 miles wide and has an 


area of 21,428 square miles. Practically 

surrounded by water, no portion being 

more than fifty miles from the sea, Nova 

Scotia has 4,625 miles of coastline, 

GR EAT WEST guarded by 356 lighthouses and fog 
alarms. The surface of the country is 

undulating. The Province is renowned for 

BATTL t its picturesque shores, capacious har- 

bours, deep valleys and multitude of 

beautiful lakes. It has the proud dis- 


MA t T LA N D tinction of being the only Province of 
Canada and the first colony of Great 


Britain to possess a flag of itsown. The 


flag and Coat of Arms were granted to 
Nova Scotia in 1625 by King Charles I 
of England. The armorial bearing is the 


oldest of all Arms borne by the British 
Dominions. 





UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY * ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 








Sa = OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So >A 


op 
* gure 4 ~ JUTE 4 
we BAGS coro 
- BAGS - BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA | COTTON 


| |. rawrts-sownea.-rnowro The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 4 


Head Office. MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


nt 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address ALL 
— “HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





cE” Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


DA 


anaes Owning and Operating Mills at - 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 

aS Saskatchewan and Alberta 

ors 


OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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—$—___ 
. Research Highlights 
SS eee ghlig Export Flour 
—i yy 
=a ee (Continued from page 4.) INSURANCE 
brid alfalfa by natural crossing, which ‘* All Risk a 
will speed up the breeding of im- 
proved varieties of this important Special Service to Flour Mills on 
~~ forage crop. Considerable progress Export and Domestic 
was made, in co-operation with ento- Ocean and Lake Insurance 
mologists and with state research and Transportation 
workers, in the breeding of insect Thirty-Five Years’ Experience 11 
ma resistant crop plants, including wheat, Export Flour Handling 
field corn, sweet corn, alfalfa, sugar 
cane and grain sorghum. Western Assurance 
Company 
LIMITED Z Human Nutrition and Home TORONTO, CANADA 
y Economics F. 0, THOMPSON CO... LTD. 
Z N the Bureau of Human Nutrition peat eg ep 
Y . 1Q : Poyal Bank Bldg., Toronto Oana» 
VU Ke) es and Importers and Home Economics, headed by sy oe: Senne 
y Dr. Hazel K. Stiebeling, a new meth- ada Eg Nl 
. ss od was developed for determining 111 John Street, New York 
certain amino acids directly in foods. ail 
Amino acids are the building blocks 
it that make proteins, both in foods 
= and in the muscle and other tissues 
of the human body. The new method 
will make possible much more rapid 
advances in obtaining precise infor- ihe 
4) mation on the value of our common ‘ " ge 
foods in supplying these vital sub- Grain Shippers ee . 












stances. 

As in previous years, the bureau 
has worked out food plans, based on 
research findings on nutritional re- 
quirements and food values, to help TORONTO ELEVATORS 
consumers make the best use of war- LIMITED 
time supplies. The bureau nutrition- 
ists have also helped to define the Toronto Canada 
nutritional needs of civilians and 
have appraised per capita food con- 


PAPER BAGS sumption in terms of calories, pro- 
tein, vitamins and minerals, as part COATSWORTH & COOPER 


of the information needed to guide 


Domestic and Export 


\\ 


\\ 


oO 
ee | 
— 
— 
— 
——_— 
any 
S 
es] 
\, 
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BU RLAPS & TWINES wartime food policies and programs. LIMITED 
More detailed information on these F 
ZI and many other developments in the A Grain and 
scientific work of the Agricultural oN Feeds 
Sieg Research Administration will be N 
I ora ree VANCOUVER 2 a. in the 1944 yey report - 5 
: z os the bureaus. A copy of any one o Export 
——_ a these may be obtained on request — 








iT from the Office of Information, Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


TORONTO, CANADA 























P 
LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY. Ltd. R. GC. PRATT CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 
: 529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” fot. Sis teas Par mae ’ 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA SORONTO CANT OK E ee Winnipee. Manitoba | Ao ce 




















CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Fort rr ome A EER RR EH 


Head “4 Cable 
Office— ‘ Address— 
Toronto, ‘‘Mapleshaw,’ 
Ontario Toronto, 
Canada 








PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Haple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 

















TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT r, 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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WOODS wasuacreinGCO.LTD. 


MONTREAL - TORONTO - - WI! NNI PEG — 

























































xport 

ORS , 
CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 

OPER and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 

nd BRANDS 

. “VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 

“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 

«|| THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 

Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 


























iLVI ze 
CANADA’S BEST FLOUR from the WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 


WHEAT THAT IS Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 
AND Really WASHED 











sd WHEAr.- 
OGiLy; coos pies T WHEar 
E FLOUR ROYAL HO . N HEAT GERM CE ll 

: GLENORA FAMOU a-B. W | aoe 

BUFFALO = . z ~~ 
Cable Address Mills at 

ccive nome. The OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED ‘om FORT WILLA 
MONTREAL CANADA MEDICINE HAT 








USED 
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AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 






Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 






Direct Exporters 


HOUSTON MILLING CO. 


Houston, Texas 

















































POCOOE OOOOH O OOOOH OOOOOOOOOOOOOOSOOS OOO OOOOOOOCD 
THEY GET THERE ..0°° 


... FIRSTL”” 


ee? 
The clear red, white and blue border 
+ © is your guarantee that Tension Air 
Mail Envelopes will receive first 
consideration by the  postoffice. 
TENSION Airmail arrives first, is opened first, 


KNOWS HOW! is answered first. 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 
Otigenally 
1392959, CO)''4 i Wy Am 9 AYA 2 O) =) OL OP 





19th & Campbell Harrison 0092 KANSAS CITY 8, MO. 
500 South 5th St. Main 0547 MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 














a : im IF BUYING 
Gooch’s Best MILO * KAFIR 








SUPERIOR Phone—Wire—or Write 
QUALITY hi e t 
to Make All Baked Things MN ARSENATE 
Better FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 


Lincoln, Nebraska and FIELD SEEDS 








MINER-HILLARD DIXIE LILY 
MILLING CO. ee 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


Manufacturers of PR gy gg 
f ern Sales ice 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











HARDESTY MILLING CO. “hee 
Quality Millers for SAX ONY MILLS 
Over Half a Century ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO Our 96th Year 














FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 











PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
Geneva, N. Y. grinding all types of wheat 
WHEAT RYE Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
FLOUR mitts At FLOUR Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea, Mich. 
HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS Chickasha Milling Co. 
For Bakers Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
Th M ° Milli C ata , poner ae — 
t' ol 
e Morrison Milling Co. snnfeetrery of High Grae 
Denton, Texas Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Emphatically Independent Member Millers’ National Federation 























A woman wearing an anxious ex- 
pression, called at an insurance office 
one morning. “I understand,” she 
said, “that for $5 I can insure my 
house for $1,000 in your company.” 

“Yes,” replied the agent, “that is 
right. If your house burns down, we 
pay you $1,000.” 

“And,” continued the woman anx- 
iously, ‘do you make any inquiries as 
to the origin of the fire?” 

“Certainly,” was the prompt reply; 
“we make the most careful inquiries, 
madam.” 

“Oh”—and she turned to leave the 
office—“I thought there was a catch 
in it somewhere.” 

¥ ¥ 

Sam: Wish we had a fifth for 
bridge. 

Syl: You don’t need a fifth for 
bridge, you dope. 

Sam: Well, make it a pint, then. 


¥ ¥ 


In days of yore, if anybody missed 
a stagecoach, he was contented to 
wait two or three days for the next 
one. Now, he lets out a squawk if 
he misses one section of a revolving 
door. 
¥ ¥ 


Junior: Dad, what is meant by an 
empty title? 

Dad—Well, son, the best answer 
I can give you is your mother’s cus- 
tom of calling me the head of the 
house. 


¥ oY 


Mother runs a trolley 

Sister mans a jeep 

Grandma runs a tractor 
Cousin sails the deep 
Auntie’s in the Coast Guard 
Mary Ann’s a WAC 

Poppa sits and wonders 
When they’re coming back. 


¥ ¥ 


When the magician said he would 
take a spoonful of flour and one egg 
and make 20 pancakes, Angus Mac- 
Tavish nudged his wife and whispered, 
“Watch closely, lassie.” 


, | 


_ He had had hard luck fishing. On his 
way home he entered the fish market 
and said to the dealer: “Just stand 
there and throw me five of the big- 
gest of those trout.” 

“Throw ’em? What for?” asked the 
dealer, in amazement. 

“So I can tell the family I caught 
‘em. I may be a poor fisherman, 
but I’m no liar.” 


¥ ¥ 


Grocer.—How is your pair of pet 
rabbits, Mr. Jenkins? Remember last 
time you were here I gave you two 
carrots for them? 

Mr. Jenkins.—That reminds me: 
Better send a bushel of carrots with 
my order. 

¥ ¥ 

A Chicago grocer has this sign in 
his window: 

“I can’t sing like Sinatra, 

Or wisecrack like Milt Berle, 

But, hully gee, believe you me, 

I sure do need a girl!” 










ene OLF’S 
¥P [2 
FLOUR 


As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Nill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 























___— 


The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Aye. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


EMIUM 














Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 

Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 
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FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 
Hubbard = F 
444 W. Gre 
66 Fi, 9) ——— 
CREMO — 
Just the Cream of Hard Whea 
CROOKSTON MILLING CO. The D 
CROOKSTON, MINN. : 1€ ; 
940 So. U 
Ca 
King Milling Company apes 
High Grade Michigan Soft Whea 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Year: 
LOWELL, MICHIGAN All 
Bs 410-420 
“Whitewater Flour” We are 
Ground Where the buyers 
Best Wheat Is Grown DEUT 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS ‘ ow 
Whitewater, Kansas pe 
a 
THE ROSS MILLING CO. P E] 
Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising i 
OTTAWA KANSAS LITTLE 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 

Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





Cable Address: ‘Dorrracu,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C. 3 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘CovenTrRY,’’ London 


52, Mark Lane, 9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
LONDON, E. C. 3 68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
ubscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 
“Alkers,’’ London. 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 
Seething Lane 


LONDON, E. C. 3 





W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘WHEATEAR,’’ Glasgow 





ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 





Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘Grarns,”’ Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
FLOUR ninenvens 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address ‘‘GOLDENGLO,” Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoMA,’’ Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 





60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2. 
C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘'Pxiuip,”’ Dundee 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Code: 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT” 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











it Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 
3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 
NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 








We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON: 
PHILADELPHIA 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 





J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA 





Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange- 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 





New England Office: 211 Bryant St.. Malden, Mass. 





-FLOU R—— 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FILOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J.C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








ba of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 











PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








a 


PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 





7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 
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SAPPHIRE FLOUR 


Has Extra 
Bread Making Qualities 


The 34 years which have elapsed 
since the founding of the Montana 
Flour Mills Company have been the 


years of the state’s development as the 


third largest wheat producer in the 
Union, and during this period Mon- 
tana Hard Wheat has established a 
national reputation for the quality of 
the flour which can be made there- 
from. 


Starting our milling operations with 
the very beginning of commercial wheat 
production, we have during these 34 
years devoted constant study, the best 
of mechanical equipment, and inten- 
sive laboratory research towards the 
objective of milling from this fine wheat 
those extra bread-making qualities 
which it is recognized as possessing. 


It is against this simple background 
that we modestly claim that SAP- 
PHIRE FLOUR reflects to the utmost 
the quality of the wheat from which it 
is milled. 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


General Offices 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
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TECHNICAL FEEDERS 
SERVICE ’ 
ee 34 
. N-A’s -WAY 
ts N-RICHMENT-A* 
with 

| 10% Safety Factor 
7 \ 

j “A a 

TYPE 4 N-RICHMENT-A te - 


/ 
wa 
a This type has ferrum reductum as its NE * iW 4 ' 7 
source of iron, and when fed at the rate \) Gi 
238 of 14 oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 lbs. ; \W 


of flour, there is practically no ash addi- 


34 tion from the concentrate. 
39 TYPE 4-A N-RICHMENT-A @ When the engineer is called upon to run a "precise level’ he does his 
38 This type is the same as Type 4 except shooting from the firm — yet adjustable — foundation of a tripod. For de- 
ti 26a that it is compounded to be fed at the +): : : sant : ; j 
9 ning uniform enrichment levels too the miller can turn 
ce rate of 12 oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 paneeeny 5 meen : 
lbs. of flour. to the broad — yet flexible — support of N-A’s 3-Way Service. 


So choose the type of N-Richment-A best suited to your needs for — 
TYPE 5 N-RICHMENT-A 


This type has sodium iron pyrophosphate 
as its source of iron and is compounded 
to be fed at the rate of 12 oz. of N-RICH- 


: MENT.-A to 100 lbs. of flour. 3 N-A enrichment feeders. 


1 The best in enrichment concentrates. 


2 N-A’s technical field service. 


For further details on N-A’s 3: WAY ENRICHMENT SERVICE call your local 
W6&T representative. 
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